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Iv the recently-published memoir of the 
late Commodore Goodenough, an officer 
in whom great professional ability was 
combined with general culture of the 
highest order, and whose early death 
was a most serious loss to the naval 
service, there are many passages to be 
found, which are calculated to relieve 
the apprehensions of those, who regard 
with alarm the naval armaments of 
other Powers. While holding the post 
of Naval Attaché to our Embassies in 
Europe, which imposed on him the 


his work, “The best thing I can do is 
o allay the foolish fears of aggression 
which come up every now and then.” 
As his reports were not, and indeed 
ould not, from their confidential nature, 
be made public, it is not surprising that 
hey failed to produce the desired effect 


n the public. A few months later, in 
872, there occurred one of those scares 
which he deprecated, when it became 
known that Russia had in hand the 
bronclad, Peter the Great, of the same 
design as the English Devastation, but 
vith thicker armour-plates on some parts 
of her sides by 1 or 2 inches ; and when 
pt was stated by a very high authority 
hat Russia was already in possession 
pf a vessel, which could steam into any 
pne of our ports, and that England had 
othing to oppose to her. Five years have 
lapsed since then, and the last account 
re have of this vessel is that, if not a 
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failure, she is a disappointment, and that 
she is not yet in a condition to steam 
out of Russian ports, much less to steam 
into the ports of other Countries. 
Another scare, not more founded, but 
more to be expected, was caused by the 
language of the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, when, on the assumption 
of oftice, he spoke of the ‘‘ dummy ships” 
and “paper fleets” of this Country. Com- 
modore Goodenough, then in command 
of the Australian squadron, thus com- 
mented on the discussion which followed 
upon the statement of the First Lord : 
“TI have just been reading the naval 
debates of April, and am amazed at the 
sudden tremor which has passed over 
the country about the navy... . Iam 
sorry for it. It diverts the proper atten- 
tion of conscientious friends of the navy 
from the real needs of the service, and 
causes those disquieting leaps in naval 
policy which are barren of result.” 
Although the public have not the 
advantage of seeing the periodical re- 
ports, which are sent home by the Naval 
Officers, who are charged with the duty 
of reporting the progress of shipbuild- 
ing in foreign countries, those who are 
interested in the matter can have no 
difficulty in informing themselves as to 
the exact state of the ironclad vessels, 
not only of every European Power, but 
of our own, down to the minutest detail 
of the last vessel, which has been de- 
signed, but which exists only on paper, 
from the recent works of Mons. Dislere, 
Secretary of the Council of Naval Con- 
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struction in France, and Mons. Marchal, 
an officer in the same department.' 
These show, conclusively, that, with 
the single exception of Germany, which 
has had to create a navy where little 
or none previously existed, there has 
been less of activity in foreign dock- 


yards during the last six or seven years® 


than in previous years ; and that as the 
efforts of England in the direction of 
ironclads have not been diminished, but 
rather increased, our position, relatively 
to other powers, is stronger than it has 
been in the past. 

There are indeed some who would 
not be satisfied unless England were at 
all times prepared with fleets, equal in 
number and force to the united fleets of 
Europe ; this, however, may easily be 
shown to be a condition as unnecessary 
as it has been unprecedented. Such 
was certainly not the condition of Eng- 
land at the commencement of the great 
war with France in 1793. Our navy 
was then superior to that of France, 
but did not equal those of France and 
Holland combined, still less those of 
France and Spain combined. Measuring 
the naval forces of England and France 
by line-of- battle ships, which alone were 
then counted as of value in great engage- 
ments, the following was the relative 
position in 1793 :— 

Ships 
of the 
line. 

England. 115 

France . 76 


Weight of 

broadsides 
in Ibs. 
88,937 


73,957 


Number 
of guns. 
8,718 
6,002 

The ships of France, though fewer in 
number than those of England by one- 
third, were proportionally larger, more 
heavily armed, and with more numerous 
crews ; they were also, as a rule, better 
designed and faster sailers. At that 
time, also, Spain was still a great naval 
power, standing third on the list, almost 
on an equality with France, and with 
76 ships of the line. Holland also was 
then a respectable naval power, with 
$9 vessels of the line, and with a 
marine and the traditions of a brave 

1 La Guerre d’ Escadre (les Nouveaux Navires 
le Combat), par P. Dislere. Paris, 1876. 

Les Navires de Guerre les plus Récents, par 
M. Marchal. Paris, 1876. 
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service, which she certainly did not 
belie in the well-fought battle of Cam. 
perdown against a nearly equal British 
force. Russia then counted her 40 ships 
of the line, Denmark 24, and Sweden 
18. Out of a total, then, of 349 ships 
of the line, without counting those of 
Turkey, and of some of the smaller 
powers, England had 115, or less than 
one-third. In 1796 this country found 
itself confronted by the most powerful 
naval combination which could then he 
formed against her, viz., France, Spain, 
and Holland ; yet within little more than 
a year she had separately defeated the 
fleets of these powers, in the battles of 
Camperdown, St. Vincent, and the Nile, 
at all of which the British forces were 
either inferior in numbers and power, or 
on a bare equality. Again, when after 
the short peace of Amiens, war again 
broke out, such had been the exertions 
of France to repair the losses of her 
ships, and so great the activity in her 
dockyards, that in combination with 
Spain she again attained a superiority 
in numbers and force of ships of the 
line. The plans formed by Napoleon 
for the invasion of England were based 
upon the combination of these two 
fleets, and the temporary command of 
the Channel to be secured thereby. The 
combination was formed, but, as is well 
known, was defeated by Nelson in 
the ever-memorable battle off Cape 
Trafalgar, with a fleet-of 27 line-of- 
battle ships against 32 of France and 
Spain ; this secured for the remainder 
of the great war the uncontested supe- 
riority of our naval power. It may be 
worth while to recall the measure which 
France and England took before Trafal- 
gar of the values of their respective 
fleets. When Admiral Villeneuve, in 
command of the combined fleet, of 30 
sail of the line and several frigates, on 
his return from the West Indies, put 
into Ferrol, Napoleon, fearing lest he 
should be blockaded there, directed that 
if there were less than 23 English 
vessels before Ferrol he was to put to 
sea and attack them, and that if, by the 
junction of a squadron under Admiral 
Allemand, his force was raised to 35 
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sail of the line, he was not to be stopped 
by less than 29 British vessels. On the 
other hand, when shortly after, Sir R. 
Calder, with 15 British sail of the liae, 
met Admiral Villeneuve with 20 sail of 
the line, and captured 2 Spanish vessels, 
but on the following day allowed the 
French fleet to proceed on its course, 
without again forcing it to engage, he 
was tried by court-martial, and severely 
reprimanded, for not having engaged the 
superior force of the enemy on the 
second day. Although Trafalgar de- 
finitively established the superiority of 
the British navy, the Emperor Napoleon 
scarcely relaxed his efforts to increase 
that of France. Large fleets were col- 
lected in the Scheldt and at Toulon, 
where they were for years blockaded by 
inferior forces of British vessels ; there 
were also smaller fleets shut up at 
Brest, Rochefort, L’Orient, and in the 
later days of the Empire at Cherbourg, 
the opening of which was inaugurated 
with great pomp by the Empress Marie 
Louise. In the last two or three years 
of the war, although the French fleet 
was still maintained in considerable 
force, so far as its matériel was con- 
cerned, its personnel was much reduced, 
in’ part by the drafting of great bodies 
of seamen to serve in the army, and in 
part also by the want of training due to 
the almost complete blockade of their 
ports, which prevented the French 
vessels and their crews obtaining any 
experience at sea. 

In the interval between 1815 and the 
present, many changes have taken place 
in the relative strength of foreign navies. 
Spain, which in 1793 was third among 
naval powers, has now all but disap- 
peared from the list of those which have 
efficient navies ; nothing has been added 
to her navy during the last six or seven 
years, and she has but two ironclads of 
real power, with 5 inches of armour- 
plates, and 4 ironclads of inferior quality. 

Holland also has ceased to have any 
pretensions to be reckoned among naval 
powers; she has no vessels designed 
tor offensive purposes. The few vessels 
she is now content with, are suitable 
only for defence of her estuaries. For 
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this purpose she has provided herself 
with 17 turreted vessels, of low draft of 
water, of the Monitor type, 6 of which 
are somewhat larger than the others. 
The same may be said of the Seandina- 
vian powers. Sweden and Norway have 
no longer a sea-going fleet ; they have 
8 large Monitors completed, and 2 build- 
ing, and 9 smaller Monitors afloat. 
Denmark has but 3 ironclads of the 
second class, or corvettes, and 4 vessels 
suitable only for coast defence. 

In the place of these Countries, which 
have ceased to have any pretensions to 
a position among naval powers, three 
others have now assumed positions of 
some importance. The German Empire 
has made great advances towards secur- 
ing an effective navy, which now stands 
fairly third on the list of European 
navies ; next to her probably comes 
Turkey, then Italy. Russia still occupies 
but a low position; and Austria, with 
a small but most efficient fleet, may be 
considered as very superior to Spain. 

To estimate the naval force of these 
various powers, either as compared with 
one another, or with our own, is a work 
of the greatest difficulty, on account of 
the great variety of vessels of modern 
types. In former days the task was 
comparatively easy. At the commence- 
ment of the Great War, and indeed for 
nearly a hundred years before, the 
standard of naval strength was fixed 
and determined. The old line-of-battle 
ship, of such majestic beauty, with its 
double or treble tier of decks, and its 
74 to 100 guns, had become stereotyped 
universally as the true and only 
standard of strength. Frigates, though 
of value for protecting commerce, or 
for committing depredations on that of 
the enemy, were counted of little or 
no value in the pitched naval battles ; 
experience had shown that they could 
not stand against their more formidable 
rivals, with double tiers of guns, fired 
from loftier platforms, and they seldom 
took part in the great engagemenis. 
At the battle of the Nile,a French 
frigate was sunk by a single broadside 
from an English line-of-battle ship ; and 
in 1796 the Glatton, armed with 68lb. 
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carronades, beat off six French frigates. 
Looking back at the twenty years of 
naval war, it is singular to us who have 
witnessed so many changes of late years, 
how few improvements were then effected 
in ships of war. As were the ships 
when the war began, eo were they when 
it ended. The line-of-battle ships had 
increased somewhat in size; ours at 
least had improved in many qualities— 
in their buoyancy, in fast sailing, and 
as steady platforms for guns; but this 
was due, mainly, to copying the better 
designs of the French ships, which were 
captured during the war, and many of 
which not only became the best vessels 
in our own navy, but were the types on 
which many others were constructed. 
The Canopus alone, when taken from 
the French, served as a model for nine 
British vessels. 

The introduction of steam made a 
first real break in this monotony of 
shipbuilding ; it was not, however, till 
1859, when the first ironclad was com- 
pleted by the French, on the designs 
of Mons. Dupuy de Lome, that the 
commencement was made of the new 
era of naval shipbuilding. Since then 
the contest between ships and guns 
has been incessantly carried on ; and the 
genius of our constructors, Mr. Reed, 
and more lately Mr. Barnaby, has sup- 
plied us with vessels of new design 
and increased armour, just in pro- 
portion as the Armstrongs, Whitworths 
and Krupps have invented heavier guns, 
or the means of working them. 

The earlier ironclads were covered 
with plates of 4} inches only, and were 
armed with 68-pounders. A little later, 
heavier guns were produced, and the 
means of working them improved ; this 
compelled the adoption of thicker plates. 
The next class of ironclads were pro- 
tected by plates ranging from 6 to 8 
inches in thickness. This again led to 


yet further improvements in gunnery. | 


So late as in 1871, the Committee on 
Naval Designs reported that the day 
was not far off, when the gun would 
obtain a definitive victory over armour. 
Yet in spite of this prediction the 
contest has been continued, and con- 
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structors have been able to employ even 
thicker plates. The Devastation, with 
its 12 inches of armour-plating and its 
guns of 35 tons, was thought to be the 
ultimate goal to which it was possible 
to arrive ; but almost before her trial 
was concluded, she was surpassed in 
the designs of new ships. Woolwich 
undertook to construct a gun of 8] 
tons; Sir W. Armstrong has actually 
produced, for the Italian Government, 
guns of 100 tons. Means were also 
found by the latter of overcoming the 
great difficulties of manceuvring such 
Jarge guns, of pointing and firing them 
with ease and rapidity, by the applica- 
tion of hydraulic machinery ; and the 
Inflexible, which is now approaching 
completion, will not only be armed with 
guns of 81 tons, but will be protected 
by armour-plates of double the thickness 
of those which are affixed to the sides 
of the Devastation, that is, by 2 plates, 
making together 24 inches of iron. To 
what further po‘nt we are likely to be 
carried, in this never-ending contest 
between guns and plates, it is impos 
sible to say. Already we are promised 
by Woolwich a gun of 200 tons, and 
we may presume that before long a 
platform and a protection, adequate to 
its size and increased power will be 
devised by our constructors. 

It is this constant advance in the siz 
of guns, and in the thickness of armour- 
plates, which makes it so difficult to 
appreciate the relative strength of dif- 
ferent navies. What is it that now con- 
stitutes a line-of-battle ship ? Where 
is the line to be drawn as to vessels! 
which shall be counted in the first line 
of battle? and what value is to be a 
signed to all these vessels of various 
types in the comparisons that are to be 
made? 

In the opinion of the eminent French 
constructors already quoted, armour 
plating, which is not impenetrable to 
the guns which are now ordinarily 
carried by powerful vessels, is worse 
than useless; consequently they pro 
nounce all vessels built before 1865, 
and with 6 inches only of armour-plating, 
or less, unworthy of being placed in the 
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first rank ; such vessels could no more 
fight, with success, against the more 
powerful vessels, built since 1865, and 
protected by 8 to 12 inches of armour, 
and mounted with guns from 12 tons to 
35 tons, than could frigates cope with the 
line-of-battle ships in former times. In 
this view, then, the first class of iron- 
clads must be confined to those vessels 
with over 6 inches of armour-plates, 
and ranging from 8 to 12 inches and up 
to 24 inches, as in the Jnflexibie. These 
vessels may be further divided into three 
heads :—(1) Masted vessels of the first 
class; (2) Unmasted, but sea-going 
vessels ; (3) Unmasted vessels, for coast 
defence. 

It will be seen that, of these, there 
is but a limited list. Beginning then 
at the bottom of the list, Austria has 
but 4 vessels in the first rank built, and 
1 building. Of the 4 completed, 2 
have 64 inches of armour, and the 
other two 8} and 9} inches respectively. 
These vessels are armed with 12-ton 
guns. She has also 8 ironclads of an 
inferior class, 4 of which are wooden 
vessels, now rapidly deteriorating. 

Russia has but one sea-going vessel of 
the first class, the unmasted Peter the 
Great, already alluded to, and 2 circular 
vessels, built for the Black Sea, which 
are suitable only for coast defence, 
and are uvut likely to tempt other 
Powers to an imitation. She has 4 
turret ships, protected by 5} to 6 inches 
of armour-plates, and carrying guns of 
27 tons. ‘These vessels are built on the 
principle of the unfortunate Capétain, 
with a low freeboard, and cannot, there- 
fore, be considered as sea-going vessels. 
She has further 10 monitors, also suitable 
only for coast defences, and 3 floating 
batteries, with 4} inches of iron; she is 
building 3 ironclads of the second class, 
suitable for cruising purposes. Mr. 
Reed’s last account of her is that her 
pretensions in the direction of a navy are 
moderate enough; that so far from 
having evinced any ambition of late, 
Russia has allowed herself to fall far 
behind the position she ought to occupy 
even in the Baltic, where nearly all the 
above vessels are stationed. 

Italy has no vessel of the first class 


completed. Two very powerful unmasted 
vessels of the Devastation type, with 
22 inches of armour-plating, and guns 
of 100 tons, are building, and 2 more 
are just commenced, She has also 10 
ironclads of the second class, of vary- 
ing qualities, none of them, however, 
vessels of much value. 

Turkey, out of the millions which 
have been lent to her by confiding bond- 
holders, has at least provided herself with 
a powerful fleet, of which 6 vessels come 
within the definition of the first class ; 
2 of these are protected by 12 inches 
of armour, and carry 18-ton guns, 2 by 
9 inches, and the remaining 2 by 7 
inches of plating. She has also 4 iron- 
clads of the second class, with 5} inches 
of armour, and 6 armour-clad corvettes. 

Germany, late in the field, has made 
up for it by considerable exertions during 
the last few years. The latest programme 
which has been put forward by her 
Government, proposed a fleet of 23 
ironclads, of which 8 were to be vessels 
of the first class for the North Sea; 
6 of the second class, as corvettes for 
the North Sea; and 7 monitors for 
coast defence. In presenting this pro- 
gramme in 1873, Prince Bismarck said, 
“ Our fleet is not intended to attack the 
great European states, but it should 
carry our arms wherever we have to 
protect interests less considerable, and 
where it would be impossible for us to 
send our troops, which are the real force 
of the country.” 

Towards this programme she has 
already provided 5 of the first class, 
vessels of the Kaiser type, about equal 
to our Hercules, with from 8 to 10 


‘inches of armour, and carrying 18-ton 


guns, and 4 of the second class, while 
she is building 1 of the first class and 2 
of the second. In 1874 the Minister 
of Marine announced that the progress 
made in torpedoes would relieve them 
of the necessity for building mouitors 
for coast defence. 

There remain France and England 
only of European powers, for considera- 
tion. The former, up to the date of its 
war with Germany, made great exertions 
to maintain its fleet, and even to rival 
that of England ; the disastrous results 
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of that war, however, compelled great 
economies, and attention was directed 
wholly to the reorganisation and in- 
crease of the army, to the almost com- 
plete neglect of the matériel of the 
navy. For three or four years, little or 
nothing was spent on new ships, and 
it was melancholy to read the com- 
plaints made by the Minister of Marine 
in 1874 to the French Assembly of the 
state of his ships. ‘ Unless,” he said, 
“you are prepared to go beyond the 
present votes your matérie/ and fleet 
will inevitably perish away. It is in- 
dispensably necessary to reconstruct 
the fleet.” 

The reason for this statement, no 
doubt, was the fact, that with two or 
three exceptions, the French ironclad 
fleet was constructed of wood, and our 
own experience shows that wooden 
vessels will not stand the wear and tear 
of the enormous engines which are now 
necessary to propel them at a great speed, 
and that rapid decay is caused by casing 
their sides with armour-plates. The As- 
sembly rejected, however, the appeal of 
the minister. In 1875, owing, perhaps, 
to the increased activity in English 
dockyards, a vote of 30 millions of francs 
was added to the French navy esti- 
mates, with the object of carrying out 
the programme of 1872, which aims at 
16 ironclads of the first class, 12 of 
the second, and 20 coast-defence vessels. 
The present state of the French navy 
is this: it has 6 sea-going ironclads of 
the first class, 3 of which, of the Ocean 
type, are about equal to our ships of the 
Iron Duke type, and 3 others of the 
Colbert type, are rather more powerful. 
She has also 4 vessels of this class on 
the stocks, one of which is of the Col- 
bert type ; another, the Redoutable, will 
have 12 inches of plating; and 2, the 
Foudroyant and the Dévastation, will 
have 15 inches of armour, and will be 
armed with 40-ton guns. France has 
no unmasted sea-going vessels of our 
Devastation type; but she has 6 coast 
defence vessels of the first class com- 
pleted, and 6 others building. These 
vessels may be reckoned as somewhat 
more powerful than the Cyclops class. 

Of vessels of the second class it is 
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difficult to say what France now has, ip 
the absence of certain information, « 
to the condition of her wooden vessels, 
With two exceptions, the Couronne and 
the Héroine, all the sea-going vessel 
of the second class—23 in number, 
and with 6 inches or less of armow. 
plating—are built of wood; and it 
may therefore be safely assumed, that 
either these vessels are already in the 
condition, in which our own wooden 
armour-clad vessels of the same dat 
have proved to be, or are every yea 
more certainly arriving at that point 
In this view these vessels can count for 
very little. 

Compared, then, with the above, Eng- 
land has of masted ironclads of the first 
class, 10 built and 3 building. The 1) 
completed consist of 5 vessels of the Jro 
Duke type—the Hercules, Sultan, Mon 
arch, Alexandra, and Shannon ; while 
the 3 building, and not far from com- 
pletion, are the 7éméraire and 2 vessels 
of the Shannon type, but somewhat 
larger, vessels on which the armow- 
plating is confined to a belt of twelv 
inches at the water-line, and is aban 
doned as a protection to the guns. 

In the class of unmasted sea-going 
vessels, England is comparatively very 
strong. It has 4 completed, the Devasto- 
tion, the Thunderer, and Dreadnougli, 
vessels of the same type, but each some- 
what more powerful than its predecessor, 
and the Rupert, a vessel intended fu, 
ramming purposes; while it has } 
building, the /njlexib/e, with 24 inches 
of iron and 81 ton guns, and the Aja 
and Agamemnon, of the same type 
though somewhat smaller. The Jnfle 
ible will, it is stated, have masts, bu 
in other respects it is more proper; 
included in this class. 

Of vessels intended for coast defence 
England has 6 of the first class, 40 
the Cyclops class, the Glatton and th 
Hotspur. 

Of ironclads of the second 
England may be said to be rich. 
26 sea-going ironclads built before 186 
9 only were constructed of wood ; these 
with one exception, are now usel 
The remaining 17, however, including 
such vessels as the Bellerophon, Blac 
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Prince, Warrwor, the 3 vessels of the 
Minotaur type, the Penelope, Defence, 
&e., though no longer to be counted in 
the first rank, are very valuable vessels, 
and having been constructed of iron, 
are as sound in hull as when first 
launched. 

Confining our attention, however, to 
yessels which from the thickness of their 
armour-plating are deserving of being 
considered in the first class, the list 
works out as follows :— 


| (Seagoing) 
Unmasted 
| lIronclads. | 


Coast 
Defence 
Vessels. 


Mastedl 
Ironelads, 


Built. Build-'Built. Build-\Built. Build- 
ing. ing i 
3 + 
4 ioe 


ing. ing. 
e@ | 


1 
1 


Comparing the value of the various 
vessels included in these lists, Mons. 
Marchal, after a careful analysis of the 
various elements, which make up their 
force and value, arrives at the following 
result. Estimating the most powerful, 
the Jnjflexible at 100, he estimates the 
Duilio (Italian) at 92, the Ajax (Eng- 
lish) at 75, Foudroyant (2) (French) 72, 
Dreadnought 72, Peter the Great 71, 
Redoutable (French) 65, Thunderer 63, 
Tegethof’ (Austrian) 61, Alexandra 56, 
Kaiser (German) 48, Colbert (French) 
46, Sultan (English) 43, Nelson 42, 
Océan (French) 40, Monarch 38, 
Shannon 35, Iron Duke (English) 29, 
Tonnerre (French) 45, /upert (English) 
33, Hotspur 29, Glatton 28, Bélier 
(French) 24, Popoffs (Russian) 25, 
Cyclops (English) 17. 

Adding together the values of all these 
vessels for their respective countries, he 
arrives at the following result, as giving 
the comparison of the really powerful 
ships built or building of the principal 
naval powers :— 

, England . 1,112 Turkey 
France . 853 Russia. 
Germany 372 Austria 
Italy 284 


215 
153 
134 
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He makes this important addition :— 
“To represent the actual force of the 
various navies, included in this classi- 
fication, there should be added the iron- 
clads of earlier construction ; but the 
addition to the relative values would 
not be considerable, as each vessel would 
individually bring but a very feeble 
addition of power, and in any case the 
proportion would not be affected.” 

It must be observed, also, with refer- 
ence to these figures, that they work out 
very favourably to France and Italy, in 
consequence of their including very 
powerful vessels in each case, which 
have been only very recently laid down. 
On the average, the French vessels are 
much longer on the stocks than English 
vessels. A deduction should be made 
on this score of not less than 150 from 
the French total, and 100 from the 
Italian, in making comparison with 
other countries. 

When we descend below the rank of 
ironclads, we tind in the British navy 
a considerable number of fast cruisers, 
for which no match can be found in 
any foreign navies; the Shah and 
Inconstant, vessels of 4,000 tons, and 
able to steam at 16 knots ; the Raleigh, 
Bacchante, and Boadicea, covered cor- 
vettes of a formidable character ; the 
Active, Volage and Rover, uncovered 
corvettes of 2,400 tons, larger even 
than the old line-of-battle ships, and 
steaming at the rate of 15 knots; and 
in the next class we have a class already 
numerous, and still growing, of corvettes 
of 1,500 to 2,000 tons, of the Encounter 
type. For none of these are there equals, 
still less superiors, in any other navy 
that we are acquainted with. 

In the United States navy, formerly 
famous for its frigates, no new vessels 
of this size and type have been built 
since the war of Secession. A few 
sloops of 1,200 tons have, with the 
greatest difficulty, been obtained from 
Congress, which shows great unwilling- 
ness to vote money for their navy. The 
navy, therefore, of the States consists 
only of monitors, the inheritance of the 
civil war, some old frigates, and a few 
cruising sloops ; 23 monitors have been 
struck off the list since that war, and 
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there remain, 3 monitors of the larger 
type and 14 of a smaller size. During 
the past few years the exertions of their 
dockyards have been confined to replac- 
ing the wooden hulls of some of these 
monitors by iron hulls of the same size 
and lines. Though powerful for the 
defence of their coast, and especially of 
the numerous estuaries and rivers, the 
more so by reason of their low draft of 
water, these vessels are not suitable for 
offensive operations at any distance, still 
less can they be reckoned as cruisers. 
Although, however, the state of prepara- 
tion of the United States is not such 
as to cause the smallest apprehension, 
or to affect in any way the building 
policy of our own dockyards, it would 
be wrong to suppose that in the event 
of war we might not find a very active, 
enterprising, and dangerous opponent. 
Whenever the occasion has required, 
the Americans have shown a versatility 
and invention which have gone far to 
supply the place of preparation and 
armaments ; while the deeds of Admiral 
Farragut and others at the forcing of 
the Confederate forts of the Mississippi, 
and the attacks on Mobile and Wilming- 
ton, show that their officers are from 
the same stock as our own. 

Our immediate attention need be 
devoted only to Europe ; and there, as 
regards the existing ships of the first 
class built and building, England may be 
considered in the ratio of 1112 to 2011, 
representing the combined forces of 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
and Turkey ; almost exactly in the same 
proportion as we held in 1793 to the 
then existing naval powers, France, 
Spain, Holland, Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way. We were then inferior to France 
and Spain, the two next most powerful 
navies; we are now about equal to 
France and Germany combined, or to 
France, Italy and Turkey combined, or 
to Germany, Prussia, Italy, Turkey and 
Russia combined. It is wholly unneces- 
sary, however, even to suppose the pos- 
sibility of many of these combinations. 
The most improbable event in the future 
of Europe is a combination between 
France and Germany. As against 
France, the existence of a powerful Ger- 
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man marine, is an element of strength 
to England, rather than the reverse. As 
against Germany, the same may be said 
of the French navy. The creation of 
an Italian fleet need be no cause of 
jealousy to England, but the reverse; 
nor is it probable that the fleet of 
Turkey would in any combination be 
found against us; though it is not be. 
yond possibility that Navarino might 
be repeated. No combination therefore 
so formidable as was that of France, 
Spain, and Holland in 1796 is within 
the limits of reasonable speculation. 

There are also considerations which, 
in the event of a naval war, appear to 
me to weigh most favouravly for Eng- 
land, as compared with the conditions of 
the last great naval war. 

1. The introduction of steam has 
vastly increased the importance, if not 
the absolute necessity, of depots of coal, 
where fleets and cruisers may be able to 
supply themselves, Neutral ports, by 
the law of nations, cannot be used for 
the purpose of facilitating hostile opera- 
tious ; coal may only be supplied there 
sufficient to enable belligerent ships bond 
fide to return to their own ports. Eng- 
land has depots of coal in her own 
possessions in every part of the world. 
Where are the foreign depots of France, 
of Germany, of Russia, of the United 
States? How could their vessels supply 
themselves with coal at a distance from 
their own ports and especially eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope? It seems 
to me that it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, for their fleets and 
cruisers to venture into seas where they 
cannot rely on obtaining coal. 

2. As depots for coal, the value of 
such fortified posts as Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, Bermuda, the Cape of Good 
Hopeand Hongkong is greatly increased; 
we should be enabled to employ vessels 
of the Devastation type at a distance 
from our shores, and make these places 
the centre of their operations; while 
their opponents would be dependent 
on coal drawn from a distance. 

3. The strategic value of Gibraltar has 
been greatly increased. That port has 
often been called the key of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the experience however of the 
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Great War scarcely justified that appella- 
tion. It does not appear that it was 
ever used by our naval forces in this 
sense. Fleets did not lie there with the 
object of preventing the entrance or 
exit of the enemy’s fleets. Over and 
over again we read of French or Spanish 
fleets, making their way through the 
Straits, without difficulty or opposition. 
On one occasion, a French fleet passed 
through the Straits, outward bound, in 
sight of a superior force of British 
vessels, lying at anchor off Gibraltar, 
but unable, on account of the wind and 
current, to attack them. We read also 
that during the great siege of Gibraltar, 
the relieving fleet of Lord Howe, with 
33 sail of the line and a large convoy 
of store vessels, was carried by the 
strong current into the Mediterranean, 
and was several days before it could 
again make the port. 

In the future, it seems to me, that 
a few powerful vessels of the Devasta- 
tion type, assisted by some fast cruisers, 
despatch-vessels, and torpedo-ships, 
would make it a most hazardous opera- 
tion for a hostile fleet, still more for 
any enemy’s cruisers, to attempt to pass 
the Straits. Aden also gives us com- 
mand over the entrance of the Red Sea, 
and therefore of the Suez Canal. 

It may be observed also that, in 
future wars, the principal naval powers 
of Europe might find their forces hope- 
lessly divided. If I am right in my 
supposition, a naval force at Gibraltar 
would make it a most dangerous opera- 
tion for a French fleet issuing from 
Toulon, to combine with those from 
Cherbourg and Brest. It would equally 
cut off the Baltic fleet of Russia from 
that of the Black Sea, supposing the 
latter could make its exit from the 
Dardanelles. Similarly it would cut 
in two the Spanish fleets lying at 
Carthagena and Cadiz. It is worthy 
of notice, also, that the German fleet 
would be equally divided by a naval 
force at the Sound. 

4. Lastly, coal and iron have enor- 
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mously increased the relative resources 
of England. Greatly as our com- 
mercial marine preponderates over 
those of every other power, it is in 
the steam trade that this is the most 
marked. It may almost be said that at 
the present time the steam-carrying 
trade of the world is in the hands of 
England. Of the steamers crossing the 
Atlantic a vast proportion belong to 
England. All were built in England. 
A greater amount of tonnage of steamers 
is annually built on the banks of the 
Clyde alone than forms the total com- 
mercial steam tonnage of almost any 
other power; and in twelve months 
the shipbuilders of this country could 
nearly double the tonnage of our navy. 
At the present time, at Liverpool, owing 
to a depression in trade, no fewer than 
35 of the largest steamers, each above 
2000 tons burthen, are laid up in 
the Birkenhead docks, without the 
present prospect of employment. What 
available force does not this show? 
These vessels could easily be made suit- 
able either for transports or for swift 
cruisers, fitted with a few guns for 
the protection of our commerce or the 
destruction of the enewy’s. 

The real naval power of a country 
consists not so much in its present naval 
force, as in the resources of its commer- 
cial marine, on which that force is based, 
and which forms the reserve which can 
be called upon to support a long war. 
In this sense England never was stronger 
than at the present moment. 

If the number of ships of the 
first class belonging to this and other 
countries be small as compared with 
past times, they are at least proportion- 
ally more powerful and costly ; while 
the experience of the last few years 
shows how quickly ships of the latest 
designs become out of date, and are 
superseded by the later inventions of 
the active brains, which are engaged in 
devising these engines of war and their 
guns for their respective Countries. 

G. SHaw Lerevre. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER THE SILENCE OF YEARS, 


“Come in,” said the Squire. He was 
sitting among his books, working with 
such a genuine sense of importance as 
was strange to see. Mary did not know 
that she thought anything in the world 
(except this present mission of hers) so 
important as he thought his search into 
the heraldic fortunes of the family. He 
was in full cry after a certain augmenta- 
tion which had got into the Musgrave 
arms no one well knew how. It was only 
the Musgraves of Penninghame who bore 
this distinction, and how did they come 
by it? It appeared in the thirteenth 
century—in the age of the Crusades. 
Was it in recollection of some feat of a 


Crusader !—that was the question. He 
put down his pen and laid one open 
book upon another as she came in. He 
had no consciousness in his mind to 


make him critical or inquiring. He 
did not observe her paleness nor the 
special glitter in her eyes. “I am 
busy,” he said, “so you must be brief. 
I think I have got hold of that ‘chief’ 
at last. After years of search it is 
exciting to find the first trace of it; 
but perhaps it is best to wait till I have 
verified my guesses—they are still not 
much more than guesses. What a 
satisfaction it will be when all is 
clear 4 

“T am glad you are to have this 
satisfaction, papa.” 

“Yes, I know you take little interest 
in it for itself. Ladies seldom do; 
though I can’t tell why, for heraldry 
ought to be an interesting science to 
them and quite within their reach. 
Nothing has happened about the dinner, 
I hope? 1 notice that is your general 
subject when you come into my room 
so late. Law business in the morning, 


dinner in the evening—a very good 
distribution. But I want a good dinner 
to-night, my dear, to celebrate my 
success,” 

“Tt is not about dinner. Father, we 
have been living a very quiet life for 
many y years.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said the old man, 
“ Yes, a quiet life. A man of my age 
is entitled to it, Mary. 1 never shrank 
from exertion in my time, nor do I 
now, as this will testify.” He laid his 
hand with a genial complaisance upon 
the half-written paper that lay before 
him. Then he said with a smile, “ But 
make haste, my dear. There is still an 
hour before dinner and I am in the 
spirit of my work. We need not 
occupy our time, you and I, with 
general remarks.” 

“T did not mean it for a general 
remark,” she said with a tremble in her 
voice. “It is that I have something 
important—very important to speak of, 
and I don’t know how to begin.” 

“Important, very important!” he 
said, with the indulgence of jocular 
superiority for a child’s undue gravity. 
“I know what these important matters 
are. Some poaching story of Brown 
that you don’t know how to manage, or 
quarrel in the village? Bring them to 
me, but bring them to-morrow, Mary, 
when my mind is at rest—I cannot give 
my attention now.” 

“Tt is neither poaching nor quarrel- 
ling,” she said. ‘I can manage the 
village. There are other things. Father, 
though we have been quiet for so many 
years, it is not because there has been 
nothing to think of—no seeds of trouble 
in the past—no anxieties 2 

“J don’t know what you are thinking 
of,” he said, pettishly. “ No anxieties! 
A'man has them as long as he is in 
the world. We are mortal. Seeds of 
trouble? I have told you, Mary, thai 
you may spare me general remarks.” 
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“Oh, nothing was further from my 
mind than general remarks,” she cried. 
“T don’t know how to speak. Father— 
look here—read it; it will tell its own 
story best. This is what, after the 
silence of years, | have received to-day.” 

“The silence of years!” said the 
Squire. He had to fumble for his 
spectacles, which he had taken off, 
though he carefully restrained himself 
from betraying any special interest. A 
red colour had mounted to his face. 
Perhaps his mind did not go so far as 
to divine what it was; but still a sud- 
den glimmering, like the tremble of pale 
light before the dawn, had come into his 
mind. 

And this was the thunderbolt that 
suddenly fell upon him in his quietness 
after the silence of years :— 


“My Dear Sister Mary, — This 
will be given to you by my little 
daughter Lilias. The sight of my hand- 
writing and of the children will be 
enough to startle you, so that I need 
not try to soften the shock which you 
must have already received. I claim from 
my father shelter for my children. Their 
mother is dead ; so are the others of 
my family whose very names will never 
be known to my nearest relations. 
Never mind that now. I am a man 
both sick and sorry, worn by the world, 
lonely, and not much better than an 
adventurer. These children are the 
last of our race, and the boy, however 
reluctant you may be, is my father’s 
heir. I claim for them the shelter of 
the family roof. I have no home to 
give them, nor can I give them the care 
they require. Mary, you are a good 
woman. You are blameless one way or 
another. I charge you with my children. 
God do so to you and more also, accord- 
ing as you deal with them. Some time 
or other before I die I will drag myself 
home. That you may be sure of, unless 
God cuts short my life by the way, of 
which, if He will, I shall not complain. 

“ Your brother, 
“ JoHN Muscrave.” 


This was the letter which the Squire 
placed upon his mouldy books, over the 
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statement he had been writing. He 
did not speak, but read it steadily to 
the end, betraying no emotion except 
by the glow of colour that rose over his 
weather-beaten face. Who that has sat 
by, anxious, watching the effect of such 
a letter, needs to be told with what 
intense observation Mary Musgrave 
noted the signs of that rigid control 
kept upon himself—the tight clutch of 
one hand upon the table, the tremor of 
the other which held the letter? But 
the Squire said nothing, not even when 
he had visibly come to the end. He 
held it before him still for some 
minutes; then he began to fold it 
elaborately, but said nothing still. The 
shadow of his head with its falling 
locks of white hair shook a little upon 
the wall. There is a peculiar tremble 
which shows the very severity of re- 
straint, and this was of that kind. 

“Father ! have you nothing to 
say ? ” 

“T thought it was a subject put 
aside, not to be mentioned between us,” 
he said. “I may be wrong—if I am 
wrong you can inform me—but I sup- 
posed this and all cognate subjects to 
be closed between us r 

“How can this be closed? I have 
ceased to importune you, but this is a 
new opening. And there is more than 
the letter—the children r 

“Ah!” He gave a slight cry. 
If he could it would have been an 
exclamation of scorn, but this was too 
much for him ; the cry was sharp with 
impatient pain. 

“I could not keep them a secret from 
you, father.” 

“‘T hate secrets,” he said; “ never- 
theless there are few families in which 
they are not necessary.” When he had 
said this he pushed the letter towards 
her, drew forward his heraldry books, 
and took his pen in his hand. 

“ Will you say nothing to me?” she 
cried. “Will you give me no answer? 
What am I to do?” 

“Do! It seems to me quite an un- 
necessary question. It is a long time 
since I have given up exercising any 
control over you, Mary,” he said. 
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“But, father, have a little pity. 
The house is not mine to do as I like 
with.” 

“Tt is unfortunate,” he said, with a 
cold precision which made it doubtful 
whether he spoke satirically or in 
earnest, ‘But that is not my fault. 
You cannot expect me to make place 
voluntarily for another; and even if I 
did, as you are a woman, it would be of 
very little use to you. You cannot be 
the heir P 

** And this boy is!” she said, with a 
gesture of appeal. 

Mr. Musgrave said nothing. He 
shook his head impatiently, pushed the 
letter to her with an energy that fiung 
it into her lap, and resumed his 
writing. She stood by while he de- 
liberately returned to his description 
of the “chief,” turning up a page 
on his heraldry books, where all the 
uses and meanings of that “ augmenta- 
tion” were discussed. According to all 
appearance his mind took up this im- 
portant question exactly where he had 
left it; and he resumed his writing 
steadily, betraying agitation only by a 
larger, bolder, and firmer handwriting. 
His daughter stood for a moment by 
his side, and watched him speechless—- 
then went out of the room without 
another word. The Squire went on 
writing for a full minute more. The 
lines he wrote had not been so bold, so 
firm, so well-defined for years. Was it 
because he had to put the whole force 
that remained in him, soul and body, 
to get them upon the paper at all? 
When all sound of her departing steps 
had died out, he stopped suddenly, and, 
putting down his pen, let his head drop 
upon the open book, and its figured 
page. An augmentation of honour! 
The days were over in which such gifts 
came trom heralds and kings. And 
instead, here were struggles of a very 
different kind from those which won 
new blazons. But the most insensible, 
the most self-controlled of men, could 
not take such an interruption of his 
studies with absolute calm. He had 
never come into such desperate conflict 
with any man as with this son, and 


here his enemy, whom nature forbade 
to be his enemy, his antagonist, say 
rather, had come again after the silence 
of years and confronted him. To see 
such a one pass by, could not but excite 
a certain emotion; but to meet him 
thus as it were face to face! The passion 
of parental love has been often por- 
trayed. There is no passion more 
fervent, none perhaps even that can 
equal it; but there is another passion 
scarcely less intense—that which rises 
involuntarily in the bosom of a man 
between whom and his son there are no 
ties of mutual dependence, when the 
younger has become as the elder, know- 
ing good and evil, and all the experi- 
ences of lite; when there is no longer 
a question of authority and obedience, 
and natural affection yields to a strain 
of feeling which is too strong for it. 
Many long years had passed now since 
young Musgrave ceased to be his father’s 
pride, and boyish second in everything. 
He had grown a man, his equal, and 
had resisted and held his own in the 
conflict half a lifetime ago. All the 
embitterment which close relationship 
gives to a deadly quarrel had been 
between them, and though the father 
had so far got the better as to drive the 
rebel out of his sight, he had not 
crushed his will or removed him from 
his standing-ground. He was the 
victor, though the vanquished. His son 
had not yielded, nor would ever yield. 
When Mr. Musgrave raised his head 
his face was pale, and his head shook 
with a nervous tremor; all the broken 
redness of his cheeks shone like pencilled 
lines through his pallor, increasing it. 
“ This will never do,” he said to him- 
self, and rising, went to an old oak 
cupboard in the corner, and poured 
himself a small glass of the strongest of 
liqueurs. Not for all that remained of 
the Musgrave property would he have 
shown himself so broken, so overcome. 
This other man who was no younger, 
but only stronger than himself, was at 
the same time his successor, ready to 
push him out of his seat; waiting for a 
triumph that must come sooner or later. 
He had been able to forget all about 
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him for years ; to thrust out the thought 
when it occurred; but here this man stood 
once more confronting him. The Squire 
was wise in his way, and knew that 
there was nothing in the world so 
bad for the health, or so likely to give 
his antagonist an .advantage as the in- 
dulgence of emotion—therefore he 
crushed it “‘upon the threshold of the 
mind.” He would not give him that 
help towards the inevitable eventual 
triumph. He went back to his writing- 
table when he had fortified himself with 
that potent mouthful; but knowing 
himself, tried his pen upon a stray 
bit of paper before he would resume 
his writing. What he wrote was in 
the quivering lines of old age. He 
tore it into pieces. No one should see 
such a sign of agitation in the manu- 
script which was to last longer than he. 
He took up the most learned of his 
books, and began to read with close 
attention. Here, at all events, the 


adversary should not get the better of 
him ; or, at least, if thoughts did surge 
and rise, obliterating the old escutcheon 
altogether and the lion on its “ chief,” 


nobody should be the wiser. Thus 
the old man sat with a desperate 
courage, worthy a better object, and 
mastered the furious excitement in his 
mind. But he was not thinking of the 
children as perhaps the reader of this 
story may suppose. He was not re- 
sisting the thrill of natural interest, the 
softening of heart which might have 
attended that sudden arrival. He 
did not even realise the existence of 
the children. His thoughts were of 
conflicts past, and of the opponent 
against whom he had striven so often : 
the opponent whom he could not 
altogether dismiss or get rid of, his 
rival, his heir, his successor, his son. 
There was nothing he had wished as 
a father, as a Musgrave, as the head of 
a great county family, which this man 
had not done his best to undo; and as 
he had by ill-fortune thirty years the 
advantage of his father, there was no 
doubt that he would, some time or 
other, undo and destroy to an extent 
of which he was incapable now; un- 


less indeed he was prevented in the 
most disgraceful way, incapacitated by 
public conviction of crime. This con- 
sciousness had always been in Mr. 
Musgrave’s mind. It had returned to 
him at intervals throughout the last 
twenty years. It had made him toa 
great extent lay aside his natural occu- 
pations, and leave the management of 
the estate in his daughter’s hands. 
Sometimes, indeed, he would be stimu- 
lated by it into a determination to have, 
so long as it was in his power, every- 
thing his own way; but this impulse 
yielded to the sickening of impatient 
disgust with which he remembered 
that his wishes some time or other 
would have no weight at all among his 
own people. The more completely he 
could banish this thought from his 
mind, the happier he was, and he had 
done so to a wonderful extent for 
many years past. He had avoided 
successfully enough the idea that he 
himself would one day be compelled 
to die. Many'men do this who have no 
painful consciousness of the heir behind 
who is waiting to dispossess them ; 
and “Mr. Musgrave had, to a great 
degree, attained tranquillity on this 
point. The habit of living seems to 
grow stronger with men as they draw 
near the end of their lives. It has 
lasted so long; it has been so steady 
and uninterrupted, why should it ever 
cease? But here was the death’s-head 
rising at the feast; the executioner giv- 
ing note of his presence behind backs. 
John! he had dismissed him from his 
mind. He had exercised even a kind 
of Christianity in forgetting him. But 
here he was again, incapable of being 
forgotten. Whata tremor in his blood ! 
What undue working of all that 
machinery of the heart which it is 
essential to keep in calm, good order 
had this interruption caused! he who 
had no vital ene to spare; who 
wanted it all for daily comfort and 
that continuance which with younger 
people is so lightly taken for granted. 
How much of that precious reserve had 
been consumed by this shock. It had 
been done on purpose, perhaps, to try 
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the effect of a shock upon his nerves 
and fibres. 

Mr. Musgrave pushed back his chair 
again from the table, and gave all his 
faculties to the task of calming himself 
down. He would not allow himself to 
be overcome by John. But it took 
him a long time to accomplish this, to 
get his pulse back to its usual rate of 
beating. When he relaxed for a 
moment in his watch over himself, old 
recollections would throw back scenes of 
the long warfare, words that were as 
swords, and smote him over again with 
burning and stinging wounds. He had 
to calm it all down and still memory 
altogether if he would have any hope 
of recovering. It wanted about an hour 
of their ordinary time for dinner when 
he began this process. Upto that time 
it did not somuch matter, except for wear- 
ing him out and diminishing his strength. 
But it was his determination that no 
one should know or see this agitation 
which he had not been able to master. 
His daughter thought she had a harder 
task before her when she left him and 
hurried back to the ghostly, half-lighted 
hall where she had left the children ; but 
what was her work, or the commotion 
of her thoughts in comparison to that 
which raged within the bosom of the 
old man in his solitude, defying Heaven 
and nature, and all gentler influences, 
whose conflict was for himself only, as it 
was carried on unhelped and unthought 
of by himself alone ? 


CHAPTER V. 
WAKING UP. 
Miss Muscrave went back to her 
visitors with a heightened colour and 
assured step. Her alarm had de- 
parted along with the wistful and 
hopeful ignorance as to what her father 
might do. Now that she knew her 
courage came back to her. When she 
opened the door which led out of the 
little passage into the hall, the scene 
before her was striking and strange 
enough to arrest her like a picture she 
had never seen before. The great 


ancient room with its high raftered roof, 
and wide space, lay in darkness—all but 
one bright spot in the midst where the 
lamp stood on the table. Miss Brown 
had hastily arranged a kind of homely 
meal, a basket of oatcakes, some white 
bread in a napkin, biscuits, home-made 
gingerbread, and a jug of fresh milk. 
The white and brown bread, the tall 
white jug, the cloth upon the tray, all 
helped to increase the whiteness of that 
spot inthe gloom. In the midstof this 
light sat the Italian nurse, dark and 
vigorous, with the silver pins in her 
black hair, and red ribbons at her breast. 
The pale little boy sat on her knee ; he 
had a little fair head like an angel ina 
picture, light curling hair, and a delicate 
complexion, white and red, which was 
fully relieved against that dark back- 
ground. The child’s alarm had given 
way a little, but still, in the intervals of 
his meal, he would pause, look round 
him into the gloom, and clutch with 
speechless fright at his attendant, who 
held him close and soothed him with all 
the soft words she could think of. Little 
Lilias stood by her on the further side, 
sufficiently recovered to eat a biscuit, but. 
securing herself also, brave as she was, 
by a firm grasp of the nurse’s arm to 
which she hung, tightly embracing it 
with herown. Miss Brown was flitting 
about this strange little group, talking 
continuously, though the only one 
among them who was disposed to talk 
could not understand her, and the 
children were too worn out to pay any 
attention. There was a little start and 
thrill among the three who held so 
closely together when the lady returned. 
Little Lilias put down her biscuit. She 
became tne head of the party as soon 
as Miss Musgrave came back—the 
plenipotentiary with whom to conduct 
all negotiations. Nello, on the other 
hand, buried his head in his nurse’s 
shoulder. In the midst of all her 
agitation and confusion it troubled 
Miss Musgrave that the child should 
hide his face from her. The boy who 
was like herself and her family was the 
one to whom her interest turned most. 
Lilias bore another resemblance which 
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was no passport to Mary Musgrave’s 
heart. Yet it was hard to resist the 
fascination of this child’s sense and 
courage ; the boy, as yet, had shown 
himself capable of nothing but fear. 
“Go and have fires lighted at once 
in the two west rooms—make everything 
ready,” Mary said, sending Miss Brown 
away peremptorily. It was not a worthy 
feeling perhaps, but it vexed her, 
agitated as she was, to see that her maid 
woke no alarm in the children, while 
she, their nearest relation, she who, 
if necessary, had made up her mind 
to sacrifice everything for them, was 
an object of fear. She thought even 
that the children clung closer to their 
nurse, and shrank more from herself 
when Martha was sent away. Miss 
Musgrave stood at the other side of the 
table and looked at them with many 
conflicting thoughts. It was altogether 
new to her, this strange mixture of 
ignorance and wonder, and almost awe 
on her own part of these unknown little 
creatures, henceforward to be wholly 
dependent upon her, with the natural 
authority and absolute power over them 
with which she was endowed. They 
were afraid of her, but she was scarcely 
less afraid of them, wondering with an 
ache in her heart whether she would 
be able to feel towards them as she 
ought, to bring her middle-aged thoughts 
into sympathy with theirs, to be soft 
and gentle with them as their help- 
lessness demanded. Love does not 
always come with the first claim upon 
it; how was she to love them, little 
unknown beings whose very existence 
she had never heard of before? And 
Mary thought of herself with a certain 
pity in this strange moment, remember- 
ing almost with a sense of injury that 
the fountain of mother’s love had never 
been awakened in her at all. Was it 
thus to be awakened? She was not an 
angelic woman, as poor Mr. Pen imagined 
her to be. She knew this well enough, 
though he did not know it. She had 
been young and full of herself when 
the family misfortunes happened, and 
since then what had there been in her 
life to warm or awaken the heart? Was 


she capable of loving, she asked 
herself? was there not a chill atmo- 
sphere about her, which breathed cold 
upon the children and drove them away? 
This thought gave her a pang, as she 
stood and looked at the two helpless 
creatures before her, too frightened now 
to munch their biscuits, one gazing at 
her with big pathetic eyes, the other 
hiding his face. An ache of helpless- 
ness and pain not less great tha 
theirs came into her mind. She was 
as helpless as they were, looking at 
them across the table, as if across a 
world of separation which she did not 
know how to bridge over, with not 
only them to vanquish, but herself. 
At last she put out her hands with a 
sense of weakness, such as perhaps she 
had never felt before. She had not been 
able, indeed, to influence her father, but 
she had not felt helpless before him ; 
onthe contrary his hardness had stirred 
her to determination on her side, and a 
sense of power which quickened the 
flowing of her blood. But before these 
children she felt helpless ; what was she 
todo with them, how bring herself into 
communication with them? She put 
out her hands, hands strong to guard, 
but powerless she thought to attract. 
*‘ Lilias, will you come to me?” she 
said, with a tremulous tone in her 
voice, 

The weariness, the strangeness, the 
darkness had been almost too much for 
Lilias; her mouthful of biscuit and 
draught of milk had been too quickly in- 
terrupted by the return of the strange, 
beautiful lady, with whom she alone, she 
was aware, could deal. And she could not 
respond to that appeal without quitting 
hold of Martuccia, who, though power- 
less to treat with the lady, was still a 
safeguard against the surrounding black- 
ness, a something to cling to. But the 
child was brave as a hero, notwithstand- 
ing the nervous susceptibility of her 
nature. She disengaged her arm slowly 
from her one stay, keeping her eyes all 
the time fixed upon Miss Musgrave, half 
attracted by her, half to keep herself 
from seeing those dark corners in which 
mysterious dangers seemed to lurk; 
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and came forward, repressing the sob 
that rose in her throat, her little pale 
face growing crimson with the strain of 
resolution which this effort cost her. 
It was all Lilias could do to move round 
the table quietly, not to make a rush of 
fright and violent clutch at the hand 
held out to her—even though it was the 
hand of a stranger, from which in itself 
she shrank. Mary put her arm round 
the little trembling figure, and smooth- 
ing away the dark hair from her fore- 
head, kissed the little girl with lips that 
trembled too. She would do her duty 
by her; never would she forsake her 
brother’s child; and with the warmth 
of this resolution tears of pity and ten- 
derness came into her eyes. But when 
Lilias felt the protection of the warm 
soft arm about her, and the tenderness 
of the kiss, her little heart burst forth 
with a strength of impulse which put 
all laws at defiance. With a sobbing 
ery she threw herself upon her new pro- 
tector, caught at her dress, clung to her 
waist, nestled her head into her bosom, 
with a close pressure which was half 
gratitude, half terror, half nervous 
excitement. Mary was taken by storm. 
She did not understand the change that 
came over her. A sudden warmth 
seemed to come into her veins tingling 
to her very finger points. She too, 
mature and self-restrained as she was, 
began to weep, a sudden flood of 
tears rushing to her eyes against her 
will. “My darling, my brave little 
girl!” she said almost unawares, recog- 
nising in her heart a soft surprise of 
feeling which was inexplicable; was 
this what nature did, sheer nature ? 
she had never felt anything like it be- 
fore. She held the child in her arms 
and cried over her, the tears falling 
over those dark curls which had nothing 
to do with the Musgraves, which even 
resembled another type with which the 
Musgraves would have nothing to do! 
As she stood thus overcome by the 
double sensation of the child’s nestling 
and clinging, and by the strange, sudden 
development of feeling in herself, Mary 
Musgrave felt two soft touches upon her 
hand which were not mistakable, and 
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which made her start and flush, with 
the decorum of an Englishwoman sur- 
prised. It was Martuccia, who, moved 
like all her race by quick impulses of 
emotion, had risen hastily to her feet 
in sympathy, and had kissed the lady’s 
hand, and put forward her little charge 
to perform the same act of homage, 
This roused Mary from her momentary 
breaking down. She took the little 
boy by the hand whom she found at 
her feet, not quite so frightened as at 
first, but still holding fast by the 
nurse’s skirts, and led them both up 
stairs. They were too much awed to 
make any noise, but went with her, 
keeping close to her, treading in her 
footsteps almost, closer and closer as 
they emerged into one unknown place 
after another. Wonder kept them still 
as she took them through the cheerful 
lighted dining-room, and up the stairs, 
Eastwood was busy about his table, 
putting it in that perfect order which 
it was his pride to keep up (“ For who is 
more to me nor my family? what's 
company ?” said Eastwood, “it’s them 
as pays me as I’m bound to please”) ; 
but Eastwood was too good a servant to 
manifest any feeling. He had, of course, 
heard all about the arrival, not only 
from the gardener, but from every soul 
in the kitchen ; and he was aware, as 
nobody else was, that there had been a 
private interview between the father 
and daughter, to which she had gone 
with a pale face, and come back with 
nostrils expanded, and a glow of resolu- 
tion upon her. Eastwood was not an 
old servant, but he had learned all that 
there was to learn about the family, 
and a little more. His interest in the 
children was not so warm as that of 
Cook, for instance, who had been born 
in the place, and had known them from 
their cradles; but he had the warm 
curiosity which is common to his kind. 
He gave them a glance from beneath 
his eyebrows, wondering what was to 
become of them. Would they be re- 
ceived into the house for good, and 
if so, would that have any effect 
upon himself, Eastwood? would it, by 
and by, be an increase of trouble, a 
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something additional to do? He was 
no worse than his neighbours, and the 
thought was instinctive and natural, 
for no one likes to have additional 
labour. ‘But he’s but a little chap; 
itll be long enough before he wants 
valeting—if ever,” Mr. Eastwood said 
to himself. What would be wanted 
would be a nurse, not a valet ; and if 
that black-eyed foreigner didn’t stay, 
Eastwood knew a nice girl from the 
village whom the place would just suit. 
So he cast no unkindly eye upon the 
children as he went noiselessly about in 
his spotless coat, putting down his forks, 
which were quite as spotless. The sight 
of the table with its bouquet of autumn 
flowers excited Lilias. ‘“ Who is going 
to dine there?” she said, with a pretty 
childish wile, drawing down Miss Mus- 
grave towards her to whisper in her 
ear. 
“Tam, Lilias.” 

“ May we come, too?” said the little 
git “Nello is very good—he does 
not ask for anything ; we know how to 
behave.” 

“There will be some one else besides 
me,” said Mary, faltering slightly. 

“Then we do not want to come,” 
said Lilias with decision. ‘“ We are 
not fond of strangers.” 

“T am a stranger, dear —— 

“Oh no, you are Mary,” said the 
child embracing Miss Musgrave’s arm 
with her own two arms clasped round 
it, and raising her face with the confi- 
dence of perfect trust. These simple 
actions made Mary’s heart swell as it 
had not done for years—as indeed it had 
never done in her life. Other thrills there 
might have been in her day, but this 
fountain had never been opened before, 
and the new feeling was aimost as 
strangely sweet to her as is the silent 
ecstasy in the bosom of the new mother, 
whose baby has just brought into the 
world such an atmosphere of love. It 
was like some strange stream of gladness 
poured into her heart, filling up all her 
veins. The firelight had already begun 
to sparkle pleasantly in the bedrooms, 
and Mary found herself suddenly 
plunged into those pleasant cares of a 
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mother which make time fly so swiftly. 
She had found so much to do for them, 
getting them to bed and making the 
weary little creatures comfortable, that 
the bell rang for dinner before she 
was aware. She left them hastily, and 
put herself into her evening gown with a 
speed which was anxiously seconded by 
Miss Brown, who for her part was just as 
eager to get back to the children as was 
her mistress. Miss Musgrave did not 
know what awaited her when she went 
down stairs, or what battles she might 
have to fight. She had another duty 
now in the world beyond that claimed 
by her father. He had no such need 
of her as these children, who in all 
the wide world had no protector or 
succour but herself. Her heart beat a 
little louder and stronger than usual ; 
her bearing was more dignified. The 
indifference which had been in her life 
this morning had passed away. How 
strange it seemed now to think of 
that calm which did not care much 
for anything, which had seemed com- 
paratively happy, and which now ap- 
peared so mean and poverty-stricken. 
The easy quiet had gone out of her 
life ;—-was it for ever ? and instead there 
had come in a commotion of anxieties, 
hopes, and doubts and questions mani- 
fold ; but yet how miserable to her in com- 
parison seemed now that long loveless 
tranquillity! She was another woman, 
a living woman, she thought to herself, 
bearing the natural burden of care, a 
burden sweetened by a hundred bud- 
ding tendernesses and consolations. It 
is well to have good health and enough 
to do; these had been the bare elements 
of existence, out of which she had man- 
aged to form a cold version of living; 
but how different was this vivid exist- 
ence, new-born yet eternal, of love and 
care. She was like one inspired. If 
she had been offered the alternative, as 
she almost expected, of leaving the 
house or giving up the children, with 
what pride would she have drawn her 
cloak round her and left her father’s 
house. This prospect seemed near 
enough and likely enough as she walked 
into the dining-room, with her head 
T 
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high, and a swell of conscious force in 
her bosom. Whatever might be coming, 
she was prepared for any blow. 

Mr. Musgrave, too, was late. He 
who was the soul of punctuality did not 
enter the room for a minute or more 
after his daughter had hastened there, 
knowing herself late—but whereas she 
had hurried her toilet his had never 
been more careful and precise. He took 
his seat with a careful steadiness, and 
insisted upon carving the mutton and 
partridge which made their meal, though 
on ordinary occasions he left this office 
to Eastwood. It gratified him, how- 
ever, to-day, to prove to himself and to 
her how capable he was and how steady 
were his nerves. And he talked while 
he did this with unusual energy, going 
over again all the history of the 
“ chief.” 

“T hope it will interest the general 
reader,” he said. “Not many family 
questions do, but this is really an eluci- 
dation of history. Itthrows light upon 
a great many things. You scorn 
heraldry, Mary, I am aware.” 

* No, I do not think I scorn it.” 

“Well, at all events you are little 
interested ; the details are not of much 
importance, youthink. In short, I sus- 
pect,” he added, with a little laugh, 
“that if the truth were told, you and a 
great many other ladies, secretly look 
upon the science as one of those play- 
sciences that keep men from being 
troublesome. You don’t say so, but I 
believe you think we fuss and make 
work for ourselves in this way, while 
you are carrying on the real work of the 
world.” 

“T am not so self-important,” she 
said ; but there was a great deal of truth 
in the suggestion if her mind had been 
free enough to think of it. What was it 
else but a play-science to keep country 
gentlemen too old for fox-hunting out of 
mischief? This is one of the private 
opinions of the gyneceeum applying to 
many grave pursuits, an opinion which 
circulates there in strictest privacy and 
is not spoken tothe world. Mary would 
have smiled at the Squire’s discrimina- 
tion had her mind been free. As it was 
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she could do nothing but wonder at his 
liveliness and composure, and say to 
herself that he must be waiting til 
Eastwood went away. This, no doubt, 
was why he talked so much, and was g 
genial. He did not wish to betray any. 
thing to the servants, and her hear 
began to beat once more with renewed 
force as the moment came for their with. 
drawal. No doubt it would come, and 
most likely come with double severity 
then. She had seen all this proces 
gone through before. 

But when Eastwood went away th: 
Squire continued smiling and convers. 
tional. He told her of a poacher who had 
been brought to him, a bumpkin from 
a distant farm, to whom he mean‘ to bk 
merciful ; and of some land which was 
likely to be in the market which would, 
if it could be got, restore an old corner 
of the estate and rectify the ancient 
boundary. 

“T do not suppose there is any hope 
of such a thing,” he said, with a sigh 
* And besides, what does it matter t 
me that I should care ? my time cannot 
be very long.” 

“The time of the family may be long 
enough,” she said, with a throb o 
rising excitement, for surely now he 
would speak. ‘One individual is not 
all.” 

“That is a sound sentiment—though 
perhaps it may seem a little cold-hearted 
when the individual is your father, 
Mary.” 

«‘ T did not mean it to be cold-hearted; 
you have always taught me to consider 
the race.” 

“ And so you ought,” he said, “ though 
you don’t care so much for the blazon 
I could wish. I should like to talk t 
Burn and to see what the lawyers woul 
think of it. I confess I should like b 
be Lord of the Manor at Critchley again 
before I die.” 

“ And so you shall, father, so you 
shall!” she cried. “‘ We could do it with 
an effort—if only you would—if only 
you coul 4 

He interrupted her hastily. 

“When Burn comes to-morrow let 
me see him,” he said. “This is no 
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question of what I could or would. If 
it can be done it ought to be done. 
That is all I have tosay. Is it not time 
you were having tea?” 

This was to send her away that he 
might have his evening nap after dinner. 

Mary rose at the well-known formula, 
but she came softly round to his end of 
the room to see that the fire was as he 
liked it, and lingered behind his chair, 
not knowing whether to make another 
appeal to him. Her presence seemed 
to make him restless; perhaps he 
divined what was floating in her mind. 
He got up quickly before she had time 
to speak. 

“On second thoughts,” he said, “ as 
I was disturbed before dinner, I had 
better resume my work at once. You 
can send me a cup of tea to the library. 
It is not often that one has such a 
satisfactory piece of work in hand; 
that charms away drowsiness. Be sure 
you send me the cup of tea.” 

“You will not over-fatigue yourself, 
father?” said Mary, faltering. “I— 
hope you will not do too much.” 

This was not what she meant to say, 
but these were the only words that 
she could manage to form out of her 
lips. 

“Oh, no; donot be uneasy. I shall 
not overwork myself,” said the Squire 
once more, with a laugh. 

And he went out of the room before 
her, erect and steady, looking younger 
and stronger in the force of that excite- 
ment which he was so careful to conceal. 
Mary did not know what to think. Was 
he postponing’ his sentence to make it 
more telling? or was he, happier 
thought, moved by it, as she herself had 
been, warmed into forgiveness, into re- 
lenting, into the happiness of old aye in 
children’s cliildren ? Could this be so ? 
She stood over the fire in her agitation 
holding her hands out to the ruddy 
blaze, though she was not cold. Her 
heart beat violently against her breast. 
How uneasy a thing this life was, how 
restless and full of change and com- 
motion. Yet so much more, so much 
greater than the guilty stagnation which 
was gone, 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE VICARAGE. 


THE vicarage was stilled in the quiet 
of the evening, the children in bed, the 
house at rest. It was not the beautiful 
and dignified old house which in Eng- 
land is the ideal dwelling of the gentle- 
man-parson, the ecclesiastical squire of 
the parish. And indeed Mr. Pennithorne 
was not of that order. Though there 
had been many jokes when he first 
entered upon the cure as to the 
resemblance between his name and 
that of the parish, Pennithorne of 
Penninghame was a purely accidental 
coincidence. Mr. Musgrave was the 
patron, but the living was not 
wealthy enough or important enough 
to form that appropriate provision for 
a second son which, according to the 
curious subordination and adaptation of 
public wants to family interests, has 
become tae rule in England, unique as 
are so many others. Randolph Mus- 
grave-had his rectory in Devonshire, in 
the district which was influenced by 
his mother’s family, where there was 
something more worth his accept- 
ance, and his old tutor had got the 
family living. Mr. Pennithorne was 
not a distinguished scholar with chances 
of preferment through his college, and 
it had been considered a great thing for 
him when, after dragging the young 
Musgraves through a certain proportion 
of schooling and colleging, he had sub- 
sided into this quiet provision for the 
rest of his life. He was a clergyman’s 
son, with no better prospects, and what- 
soever glimmerings of young ambition 
there might have been in him, there was 
no coming down involved when he ac- 
cepted the small rural vicarage where 
his heart was. We have already said 
that in his wildest hopes a vision of the 
possibility of bringing Mary Musgrave 
to the vicarage to share his humble cir- 
cumstances with him had never entered 
into Mr. Pennithorne’s mind; but to 
be near her was something, and to be 
her trusted and confidential friend 
tT 2 
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seemed the best that life could give 
him. Here he had remained ever since, 
being of some use to her, as he hoped 
from time to time, and some comfort at 
least, if nothing more, in the convul- 
sions of the family. During the first 
years of his incumbency Mr. Penni- 
thorne’s own mind had been subject to 
many convulsions as one suitor after 
another came to the Castle; but as 
they had all ridden away again with 
what grace they could after their re- 
jection, comfort had come back. It was 
a curious passion, and one which we do 
not pretend to explain. After a while, 
impelled by friends, by convenience, 
and by the soft looks of Emily 
Coniston, the daughter of the clergy- 
man in his native place, to which he 
had gone on a visit, he had himself 
found it possible to marry without any 
drawback to his visionary love; but 
still to this day, though he had been 
Emily's husband for ten years, it 
troubled the good vicar when any 
stranger came to the Castle whose society 
seemed specially pleasant to Miss Mus- 
grave. He would hang about the place 
at such times like an alarmed hen when 
something threatens the brood, nor 
ceased to cluck and flutter his wings 
till the danger was over. Did he not 
wish her happiness? Ah, yes, and 
would, he thought, have given his life 
to procure it ; but was it necessary that 
happiness should always be got in that 
one vulgar way? Marriage was well 
enough for the vulgar, but not for Mary. 
It would have been a descent from her 
maiden dignity, a lowering of her posi- 
tion. He was willing that everybody 
should love her and place her on a 
pedestal above all women; but it 
wounded his finest feelings to think 
that she too, in her tarn, might love. 
There was no man good enough or 
great enough to be worthy of awaken- 
ing such a sentiment in Mary Musgrave’s 
breast. 

As is not unusual in such cases, Mr. 
Pennithorne, the chief inspiration of 
whose life was a visionary passion of 
the most exalted and exalting kind for 
a woman, had married a woman for whom 
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no one could entertain any very exalted 
or impassioned feelings. Perhaps the 
household drudge is a natural double 
or attendant of the goddess. They 
“got on” very well together, people 
said, and Mr. Pen put up with his 
wife’s little foolishnesses and fretful- 
nesses, as perhaps a man could not have 
done whose heart was fortified by no 
ideal passion. Emily was a good house- 
keeper of the narrow sort, caring very 
little for comfort, and very proud of her 
economy ; and she was a good mother of 
the troublesome kind, whose children 
are always in the foreground, always 
wanting something, always claiming her 
attention. Mr. Pen adored them, and 
yet he was glad when they were got to 
bed, when his wife could be spoken to 
without one child clinging to her skirts, 
or another breaking in upon everything 
with plaintive appeals to mamma. But 
he took it for granted that this was how 
it must be, and that a more lovely 
course of life was impracticable. One 
woman excepted, all women, he thought, 
were like this; it is thus that the dog- 
matisms of common opinion are formed 
and kept up ; and what could be done 
but to shrug his shoulders at the inevi- 
table, escaping from it into his study, 
or with a sigh into that world of the 
ideal where imagination is never ruffled 
by the incidents of common life. The 
children were in bed on this October 
night, and everything was still. The 
vicarage was not a handsome house, nor 
very old, but badly-built and common- 
place, redeemed by nothing but its 
garden, which was large, and gave a 
pretty surrounding to the place in 
summer. But the night had become 
stormy, and the wind was raving in the 
trees, making their close neighbourhood 
anything but an advantage. Mrs. Penni- 
thorne thought it extravagant to use 
two sitting-rooms, so the family ate and 
lived in the dining-room, a dark room 
papered and furnished as, in the days 
when Mr. Pen was married, it was 
thought right to decorate such places, 
with a red flock paper of a large pattern 
which relieved the black horsehair of 
the furniture. The room was not very 
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large. It had a black marble mantel- 
. shelf, with a clock upon it, and some 
vases of Bohemian glass, and a red and 
blue tablecover upon the table, about 
which there lingered always a certain 
odour of food, especially in cold weather, 
when the windows were closed. Mrs. 
Pennithorne sat between the fire and 
the table. She had some dressmaking 
in hand, which made a litter about, 
dark winter stuff for little Mary’s frock ; 
and as she had no genius for this work, 
it was a lingering and confusing business 
to her, and made her less amiable than 
usual. The reason why her husband 
was there at all instead of being in his 
study was that the evening was cold ; 
but it had not yet become, according to 
Mrs. Pen’s code, time for fires. There 
was one in the dining-room, tor she had 
not been well ; but to light a second so 
early in October was against all her 
traditions, and Mr. Pen had been driven 
out of his study, where he had been 
sitting in his greatcoat, and now stood 
with his back to the fire, warming him- 
self, poor man, in preparation for 
another spell of work at his sermon. 
He was thin and felt the cold. It was 
this, she had just been saying, that had 
brought him, and not any regard for her 
loneliness — which indeed was quite 
true. 

“No, Emily,” he said meekly, “for 
I have my work to do, you know ; but 
while I am here, I hope you are not 
sorry to see me. The children were 
rather late to-night.” 

“Tam glad to keep them up a little 
for company,” she said. “It is not so 
cheerful sitting here all alone, hearing 
the wind roar in the trees; and my 
nerves are quite gone. I never used to 
fear anything when I was a young girl, 
but now I start at every sound. I don’t 
mean to blame you, but it is lonely 
sitting by one’s self after being one of a 
large family.” 

“No doubt—no doubt,” he said 
soothingly. ‘I suppose we gain some- 
thing as years go on, but we do lose 
something That must be taken for 
granted in life.” 

“I don’t like your philosophy, Mr. 
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Pennithorne,” said Emily; “the way 
you have of always making out that 
things have to be! I don’t see it, for 
my part. I think a married woman 
should have a great deal to cheer her 
up that a girl can’t have——” 

“My dear,” he said, “ perhaps I am 
not much—and you know the parish is 
my first duty; but have you not the 
children !—dear children they are. I 
do not think there can be any greater 
pleasure than one’s children——” 

“You have nothing to do but enjoy 
them,” said Mrs. Pennithorne, slightly 
softened ; “ but if you had to work and 
slave like me! There is never a day 
that I have not something to do for 
them ; mending, or making, or darning, 
or something. Fathers have an easy 
time of it ; play with the baby now and 
then, take out the elder ones for a walk, 
and that’s all. That is nothing but 
pleasure ; but to sit for days and work 
one’s fingers to the bone a 

“T wish you would not, Emily. I 
have heard you say that Miss Price 
in the village was a very good dress- 
maker re 

“ For those who can afford her,” said 
Mrs. Pennithorne. “ But,” she added, 
with a better inspiration, “‘ you make me 
look as if I were complaining, and I 
don’t want to complain. Though it is 
dull, William, you must allow, sitting 
all the evening by one’s self. x 

“But I have to do the same,” h 
said, with gentle hypocrisy. “ You 
know, Emily, if I wrote my sermon 
here, we should fall to talking, which 
no doubt is far pleasanter—but it is 
not duty, and duty must come before 
a 

“There is more than one kind of 
duty,” said Mrs, Pennithorne, who was 
tearing her fingers with pins putting 
together two sides of Mary’s frock. 
While she was bending over this, the 
maid came into the room with a note. 
There was something in the “Ah!” 
with which he took it which made his 
wife raise her head. She was not 
jealous of Miss Musgrave, who was 
nearly ten years older than herself, an 
old maid, and beneath consideration ; 
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but she did think that William thought 
a great deal too much of the Castle. 
‘“* What is it now?” she said pettishly. 
Perhaps once more—they had done it 
several times already—it was an invita- 
tion to dinner for Mr. Pennithorne alone. 
But he was so much interested in what 
he was reading that he did not even 
hear her. She sat with her scissors in 
her hand, and looked at him while he 
read the note, his face changing, his 
whole mind absorbed. He did not look 
like that when their common affairs 
were discussed, or the education of his 
children, which ought to be more in- 
teresting to him than anything else. 
This was other people’s business—and 
how it took him up! Mrs. Penni- 
thorne was a good woman, and did her 
duty to her neighbours when it was very 
clearly indicated; but still, of course, 
nothing could be of such consequence 
as your owr family, and your duty to 
them. And to see how he was taken 
up, smiling, looking as if he might be 
going to cry! Nothing about Johnny 
or Mary ever excited him so. Mrs. 
Pennithorne was not only vexed on her 
own account, but felt it to be wrong. 

“‘ Now, life is a wonderful thing,” 
he said suddenly. “I went to the 
Castle this afternoon P 

“You are always going to the Castle,” 
she said, in a fretful voice. 

“ Expressly to tell Miss Musgrave how 
much my mind had been occupied about 
her brother John. You never knew him, 
Emily ; but he was my pupil, and I was 
very fond of him re 

“You are very fond of all the family, 
I think,” she said, half-interested, half- 
aggrieved, 

“Perhaps I was,” he said, with a 
little sigh, which, however, she did not 
notice ; “but John particularly. He 
was a fine fellow, though he was so 
hot-headed. The other night I kept 
dreaming of him, all night long—over 
and over again.” 

“ That was what made you so restless, 
I suppose,” Mrs. Pennithorne put in, in 
a parenthesis. “I am sure you have 
plenty belonging to yourself to dream 
of, if you want to dream.” 
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“ — And I went to ask if they had 
heard anything, smiling at myself—as 
she did for being superstitious. But 
here is the wonderful thing: I had 
scarcely left, when the thing I had fore. 
seen arrived. A carriage drew up con- 
taining John Musgrave’s children——” 

“ Did you know John Musgrave’s 
children? I never knew he had any 
children 28 

“Nor did I, or any one !—that is 
the wonder of it. I felt sure some 
thing was happening to him or about 
him—and lo! the children arrived. It 
was no cleverness of mine,” said Mr, 
Pennithorne with gentle complacency, 
“but still I must say it was a wonderful 
coincidence. The very day!” 

Mrs. Pennithorne did not make any 
reply. She was not interested in a 
coincidence which had nothing to do 
with her own family. If Mr. Pen had 
divined when Johnny was to break his 
arm, so that they might have been pre 
pared for that accident! but the Mus 
graves had plenty of people to take 
care of them, and there seemed no need 
for a new providential agency to give 
them warning of unsuspected arrivals, 
She put some more pins into little 
Mary’s frock—the two sides of the little 
bodice never would come the same, 
She pulled at them, measured them, re- 
pinned them, but could not get them 
right. 

“T have heard a great deal about John 
Musgrave,” she said with a pin in her 
mouth. “What was it he did that he 
had to run away ?” 

“* My dear Emily! don’t do that, for 
heaven’s sake—you frighten me; and 
besides it is not—pretty—it is not 
becoming: A 

“J think I am old enough by this 
time to know what is becoming,” said 
Mrs. Pennithorne with some wrath, et 
growing red as she took out the pins. 
She was conscious that it was not lady- 
like, and felt that this was the word her 
husband meant to use. “If you know the 
trouble it is to get both sides the same” 
she added, forgetting her resentment in 
vexation. It was a troublesome job. 
There are some people in whose hands 
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everything goes wrong. Mrs. Pen 
shed a tear or two over the refractory 
frock. 

“My dear! I hope it is not my 
innocent remark: P 

“Oh no, it is not any innocent re- 
nark. It is sotroublesome. Just when 
I thought I had got it quite straight ! 
But what do you know about such 
things? You have nothing to say to 
Mary’s frock. You never would notice, 
I believe, if she had not one to her back, 
or wore the same old rag year after 

ear-—— ? 

“Yes, Emily, I should notice,” said 
Mr. Pen with some compunction ; “and 
I am very sorry that you should have so 
much trouble. Send for Miss Price to- 
morrow, and I will pay her out of my 
own money. You must not take it off 
the house.” 

“Qh, William! William!” said his 
wife, “ who is it that will suffer if your 
own money, as you call it, runs out? Do 
you think I am so inconsiderate as only 
to think of what I have for the house ! 
Isn’t it all one purse, and will it not be 
the children that will suffer eventually 
whoever pays ? No, yourmoney shall not 
be spent to save me trouble. What 
isthe good of us but to take trouble ?” 
said Mrs. Pen with heroic fortitude. 

Mr. Pen sighed. Perhaps he was more 
conscious of the litter of dressmaking 
than of this fine sentiment. But any- 
how he did not give any applause to the 
heroine. He left indeed this family 
subject altogether, and after a momen- 
tary pause, said half to himself, “ John 
Musgrave’s children ! Who could have 
thought it! And how strange it all 
is ” 

“Really, Mr. Pennithorne,” said his 
wife, offended, “it is too much. I don’t 
believe you think one half so much of 
your own children as of those Musgraves. 
What did they ever do for us?” 

“They did this for us, my dear. That 
but for them I should not have had a 
home to offer you—nor a family at all,” 
said the vicar with a little warmth. “I 
might have been still travelling with boys 
about the world ‘ 

“Oh, William, not with your talents,” 
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said his wife, looking at him with ad- 
miration. With all her fretfulness and 
insensibility to those fine points of in- 
ternal arrangement for which he had 
a half-developed, half-subdued taste, 
Emily had still a great admiration for 
her husband. Now Mary Musgrave, 
who was, unknown to either, her spiritual 
rival, had no admiration for good Mr. 
Pen at all. This gave the partner of 
his life an infinite advantage. His voice 
softened as he replied, shaking his 
head : 

** Unfortunately, my love, other 
people do not appreciate my talents as 
you do.” 

“That is because they don’t know 
you so well,” she said with flattering 
promptitude. Mr. Pennithorne drew a 
chair to the fire and sat down. It was 
but rarely that he received this domestic 
adulation ; but it warmed him, and did 
him good. 

“ Ah, my dear, I fear I must not lay 
that flattering unction to my soul,” he 
said. 

“You are too modest, William ; I 
have always said you were too modest,” 
said Mrs. Pennithorne, returning good 
for evil. How little notice he had taken 
of her fine heroic feeling and self-abne- 
gation! Women are more generous ; 
she behaved very differently to him. 
And the fact was, he very soon began to 
think that old Mr. Musgrave had made 
use of him, and given him a very poor 
return. The vicarage was not much— 
and the Squire had never attempted to 
do anything more. It is sweet to be told 
that you are above your fate—that Pro- 
vidence owed you something better. He 
roused himself up, however, after a time 
out of that unwholesome state of self- 
complacency. ‘“ What a strange state of 
affairs it is, Emily,” he said. He was 
not in the habit of making his wife his 
confidante on matters that concerned the 
Musgraves, but in a moment of weak- 
ness his resolution was overcome. 
“ What a painful state of affairs! Mr. 
Musgrave knows of the coming of these 
children, but he takes no notice, and 
whether she is to be allowed to keep 
them or not——” 
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“Dear me, think of having to get 
permission from your father at her time 
of life,” said Mrs, Pennithorne, with a 
naive pity. “And whom did he marry, 
William, and what sort of a person was 
their mother? Idon’t think you ever 
told me that.” 

“Their mother was—John’s wife ; I 
must have told you of her. She was 
not the person his family wished. But 
that often happens, my dear. It is no 
sign thata man is a bad man because he 
may make what you may call a mis- 
taken choice.” 

“ My dear William,” said Mrs. Pen, 
with authority, “‘ there is nothing that 
shows a man’s character so much as the 
wife he chooses ; my mother always said 
so. Itis the best test if he is a nice 
feeling man or not,” the vicar’s wife 
said blandly, with a little cousin’s smile 
upon her face. 

Mr. Pennithorne made no reply. 
There was something humorous in this 
innocent little speech, considering who 
the speaker was, to anyone who knew. 
But then nobody knew ; scarcely even 
Mr. Pennithorne himself, who at this 
Moment was so soothed by his wife’s 
‘‘ appreciation,” that he felt himself the 
most devoted of husbands. He shook 
his head a little, deprecating the implied 
condemnation of his old pupil ; for the 
moment he did not think of himself. 

“Now that we are sitting together, 
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and really comfortable for once in a 
way,” said Mrs. Pennithorne, dropping 
Mary’s bodice with all the pins, and 
drawing her chair a little nearer to the 
fire ; “it does not happen very often— 
tell me, William, what it is all about, 
and what John Musgrave has done,” 

Again the vicar shook his head. “ It’s 
a long story,” he said, reluctantly. 

“ You tell things so nicely, William, 
I sha’n’t think it long; and think how 
strange it is, knowing so much about 
people, and yet not knowing anything. 
And of course I shall have to see the 
children. Poor little things, not to be 
sure of shelter in their grandfather's 
house! but they will always have a 
friend in you.” 

“They will have Mary; what can 
they want more if they have her?” he 
said suddenly, with a fervour which 
surprised his wife; then blushed and 
faltered as he caught her eye. What 
right had he to speak of Miss Musgrave 
so? Mrs. Pennithorne stared a little, 
but the slip did not otherwise trouble 
her, for she saw no reason for the ex- 
aggerated respect with which the 
squire’s daughter was treated. Why 
should not she be called Mary—was it 
not her name ? 

“ Mary, indeed! what does she know 
about children? But, William, I am 
waiting, and this is the question— What 
did John Musgrave do?” 


To be continued, 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 


Tue reform of 1854, so far as Oxford 
was concerned, was a transfer of the 
university from non-academical to 
academical hands. This was the main 
object of the reformers, and this they 
accomplished. Before 1854, the colleges 
were the university ; and the heads and 
fellows of colleges were for the most 
part elected on account of kinship, 
birthplace, or place of education, with 
very little reference to academical quali- 
fications, and, with few exceptions, were 
bound to become clergymen of the 
Established Church. Such intellectual 
interests as the place then had were not 
academical, but ecclesiastical ; and it had 
just been the scene of a High Church 
reaction, which, as in the days of Laud, 
brought it into conflict with the nation. 
By sweeping away the general restric- 
tions on the election of fellows, greatly 
reducing the clerical restrictions, and 
imposing the examination test, the 
university and its destinies were re- 
stored to the keeping of men chosen 
for academical qualifications. This 
having been done, the reformers of that 
day could with confidence leave the rest 
to the future. 

No one, revisiting the university after 
a long interval, can fail to see that the 
change has produced its natural effect. 
Oxford, however far short she may still 
fall of attainable perfection, has at any 
rate become again academical ; lay learn- 
ing and science have revived ; the uni- 
versity is rapidly resuming her place 
among the great literary and scientific 
institutions of the world; and there 
has been a marked improvement in the 
quality of the instruction, at least for 
the higher class of students. Vested 
interests were necessarily respected by 
the reform of 1854; their retarding 
influence was for many years severely 
felt, and has hardly even yet been 
worked off: but due allowance being 





made for this drawback, the progress 
has been great. The most genuine 
reformers, and those who have done 
most for Oxford themselves, speak in 
tones of cheerfulness and general satisfac- 
tion. Problems, and hard problems, still 
remain ; but they may be approached 
in a spirit of hope as well as of loyal 
devotion to the great university, which, 
with its royal revenues and its still 
more royal dower of beauty and asso- 
ciation, forms so noble a part of the 
intellectual heritage of the whole 
English race. 

The chief questions now pressing for 
solution appear to be :—the extension 
and further endowment of the profes- 
soriate for the purposes both of instruc- 
tion and of research ; the limitation of 
prize fellowships ; the relaxation of the 
rule of celibacy, with the supplementary 
provisions for the maintenance of the col- 
lege system under the altered conditions 
which it will entail ; and the course to 
be taken with the remainder of the 
clerical restrictions. To these, I ven- 
ture to think, ought to be added the 
reform of the visitorships, and the in- 
stitution of some authority competent 
to exercise a vigilant supervision and 
an effective control in the public interest 
over the dealings of colleges with their 
property. This necessity has become 
urgent since the concession to the col- 
leges of powers of sale and redistribu- 
tion, especially as the introduction of 
marriage among the fellows is creating 
personal interests of a kind unknown 
to the old celibate fraternities, and 
questions are moreover arising between 
the pecuniary claims of the tutorial 
staff and those of the rest of the fellows. 
That the intellectual freedom of the 
universities should be respected, and 
that they should be allowed, like other 
organs of the body politic, to perform 
independently their own functions for 
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the state, provided they are reasonably 
open to the influence of public opinion, 
seems the dictate of sound policy, and 
was the guiding principle of reformers 
in 1854. But the state is entitled to 
see that the funds are properly applied, 
and that in assigning salaries and pen- 
sions to themselves, college administra- 
tors are duly guarded against influences 
which it would be madness to ignore, 
even in the case of the least covetous of 
mankind. 

The intervention of an impartial 
authority representing the nation may 
be sometimes requisite in the case of 
endowed institutions, not only for the 
prevention of pecuniary abuse, but for 
the enforcement, in the last resort, of 
official duties. It is needless here to 
repeat the arguments which are ad- 
vanced in favour of endowments. But 
their strongest advocates would not 
venture to deny the dangers which 
beset them ; dangers, the magnitude of 
which is proved by a calamitous experi- 
ence, as well as by the reasonings of 
Adam Smith. Had Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, during the last century, not been 
placed by their endowments above the 
need of effective teaching, England 
would not then have had an un- 
educated upper class, and perhaps 
more than one dark page might have 
been torn from the Book of Fate, Few 
are inclined to impose upon them- 
selves work which is not imposed 
by their interest or their ambition. 
The visitorship, with its general powers 
of inspection and reformation, was an 
essential part of the original constitution 
of a college, and its revival will be an 
essential part of college reorganisation. 

The existence at Oxford of a large 
fund available for new objects seems to 
have been established by the late Com- 
mission of Inqui Only let us 
remember that the whole fund is after 
all not larger than the estate of one of 
our wealthiest nobles or millionaires. 
Let economy reign, and sinecurism be 
put away ; but to treat a surplus and 
to alienate from the university every 
penny for which a perfectly satisfactory 
use cannot at once be found, would surely 
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be a mistake. We cannot exactly fore- 
cast the future of learning and science ; 
but we may be sure that they will 
develop, and that their development 
will bring fresh needs. 

The Bill proposes a Parliamentary 
Commission like that of 1854, with the 
addition of college representation on 
the board ; a liberal provision, though 
liable to some awkwardness in case of 
a disagreement on an important point 
between the representative and his 
constituency. But I will venture to 
raise the question, whether the instru- 
ment which was the best for the work 
to be done in 1854 is equally adapted 
to the work to be done now? A Par- 
liamentary Commission consists of men 
of high position, whose hands are full 
of other things, who meet only at the 
board, and between the sittings can 
seldom bestow much thought upon the 
subject ; men, moreover, whose uni- 
versity experience is usually somewhat 
out of date, so that they can hardly 
forecast the result of measures or the 
degree of cordial co-operation to be 
looked for on the part of those to whom 


will be intrusted the practical execution . 


of their schemes. The judgment of 
such a board may be good upon any 
definite case laid before it; but for 
construction or elaboration it is almost 
powerless. The main work of the 
commission of 1854, and the only work 
which it did to the general satisfaction, 
was the removal of a mass of obsolete 
statutes and restrictions. The principles 
upon which it dealt with each case, were 
either laid down in the Act, or pretty 
clearly settled by public opinion. Had 
its functions been of a more creative 
character, we had proof enough that 
its operation would have been very 
blind. But the functions of the new 
commission will be creative, or at least 
reconstructive, in a high degree. If in 
the short span of its existence it does 
much, there is reason to fear that a 
great amount of crudity, error, and 
miscarriage may result: if, perplexed 
by the diiliculties of its task, and by 
the multitude of rival schemes, it ends 
by doing little, the door will be closed 
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against further improvement for some 
time to come ; for not only are the legal 
powers of reform exhausted when such 
a commission closes its course; but in 
the university itself, after a long series 
of tedious college meetings and negotia- 
tions, lassitude and temporary aversion 
to legislation of any kind ensue. 

Might it not be worth while to 
consider the alternative of at once 
constituting on a good footing, and 
calling into direct and immediate ac- 
tion the University Committee of Privy 
Council, the establishment of which 
for subsidiary and ulterior purposes is 
proposed by later clauses of the Bill? 
The power of the visitors, excepting 
those belonging to them as ordinaries, 
might be at once transferred from the 
bishops, in whose hands they are ne- 
cessarily almost nullities, to the Com- 
mittee of Council, and combined in the 
hands of that body with the powers 
already given to the Council by the Act 
of 1854, and with any other powers 
requisite to an efficient supervision and 
control both of the employment of the 
funds and of the general performance 
of university and college duties. The 
initiative might be left as a general 
tule, where as a general rule it would 
be clearly expedient to leave it, in the 
university and colleges themselves ; but, 
in default, it might be given to the 
committee of council on the principle 
embodied in the old Act, and re-em- 
bodied in the present Bill. The 
committee would of course have the 
power of calling on the university or 
college to act in case of waste of funds, 
or manifest non-performance of duty. In 
the functions of the committee would 
of course be included the exercise of a 
strict control over all college legislation 
respecting the distribution of the fund. 
The expediency of this course may at 
all events deserve consideration. 

The University Committee of Privy 
Council, however, to do its work, must 
be composed of more effective elements 
than those specified in the Bill. It is 
useless to ask the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or a Cabinet 
Minister with an onerous department, 
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to give his mind to the supervision of 
college expenditure, or the elaboration 
of schemes of university reform. The 
President of the Council, and the Vice- 
president, as ministers of education, 
would be properly included ; so would 
the chancellors of the universities, who, 
we may hope, in time to come will be 
genuine representatives of the uni- 
versities as places of learning and 
science, not political patrens and 
protectors, But to make the committee 
efficient, to give its councils at once 
activity and continuity, it would prob- 
ably be necessary to add two paid 
members, whom the long list of the 
Privy Council might well supply, and 
whose salaries might be drawn from 
the university funds. The University 
of London, having a comparatively 
small amount of endowments, would 
perhaps be sufliciently represented by 
its chancellor. 

Of the problems which the commission 
or committee, as the case may be, will 
be called upon, in conjunction with the 
university, to solve, the most difficult 
perhaps is that relating to the marriage 
of fellows. Those who cling to the 
college system, with its social unity, its 
common hall, and the constant inter- 
course which it fosters between teacher 
and pupil, as well as among the teachers 
themselves, might be tempted to give 
way to ungallant sentiments when they 
think what an inroad upon the system 
the marriage of fellows will entail. But 
there is no use in repining. Efficient 
teachers the colleges must have; the 
teachers cannot be efficient unlese they 
are devoted to their calling ; and no one, 
in a Protestant country, will be devoted 
to a calling in which he cannot marry. 
It is useless to attempt to lay down a 
general rule. Each college must recon- 
cile the two objects, college unity and 
tutorial efficiency, from time to time, as 
well as it can. 

If the fellows, on marrying, cease to 
reside in college, fresh importance will 
obviously attach to the headships ; and 
it is time that, without reflection on 
heads elected under the different circum- 
stances of the past, the duties of these 
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offices should for the future be defined. 
If the income of a head were made partly 
dependent on tuition fees, he would have 
a stimulus to exertion which would be 
no more degrading in his case than in 
that of any liberal profession. 

As to the prize-fellowships, which are 
called by their enemies “idle” fellow- 
ships, and which their friends might 
call fellowships for culture, the accepted 
solution appears to be a limit of tenure, 
equivalent to the practical limit imposed 
by the requirement of orders under the 
old system. A limit of income was im- 
posed by the old commission. I must 
confess that transatlantic experience has 
inclined me to look with rather more 
affection on these fellowships, and made 
me perceive more clearly that if the 
nation does not get its money’s worth 
from them in education or research, it 
gets something like its money’s worth 
in culture. That they give a chance to 
brain and industry without connection, 
and that in a country which is fast be- 
coming the closest of plutocracies, they 
are a slight anti-plutocratic element, is 
probably too well known to those whom 
the fortune of political war has made 
the arbiters of their fate. 

On the question of the clerical restric- 
tions parliament will probably find itself 
compelled to pronounce, though the Bill 
throws the difficulty on the commission, 
with a slight tilt to the side of emanci- 
pation. The rival objects, academical 
and ecclesiastical, are clearly understood, 
and both parties in the controversy know 
their own minds. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
appears to have voted for the retention 
of some clerical fellowships as the neans 
of keeping up a connection between the 
university and the special studies of the 
clerical profession. Experience, how- 
ever, has not shown that these fellow- 
ships lead in any great degree to the 
systematic study of theology. We should 
perhaps be better supported by facts in 
saying that their existence as a religious 
security conduces to the retention of 
Anglican students.! I fear I shall pro- 
duce little effect, and that of an uncertain 


_ } I must confess that I do not see the ob- 
jection to allowing a benefactor, if he thinks 
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kind, by bearing witness, as with a safe 
conscience I can, to the moral and even 
conservative demeanour and influence of 
lay heads of colleges in the United 
States. 

It is admitted on all hands that a 
principal object of any commission or 
committee will be a more complete en- 
dowment and organisation of the pro- 
fessoriate than was possible in the time 
of the old commission, when reformers 
had to contend both with a violent 
prejudice against professors, as propa- 
gators of “Germanism,” and with a 
prevalent feeling that the diversion of 
college property to university objects 
was “confiscation,” and menaced the 
sanctity of property in general. But 
we must renounce the idea of finality: 
the exigencies of learning and science 
are ever varying ; new mines of research 
are opened, while old ones become 
partly worked out: the professoriate 
should not be stereotyped, it should re- 
main capable of modification and adap- 
tation in all its departments. In this 
point of view, the action of a standing 
board, such as a Committee of Privy 
Council is much to be preferred to that 
of a temporary commission. As to the 
mode of election, boards of experts, or 
boards in which experts preponderate, 
seem to have succeeded best; but there 
are still obvious reasons for retaining a 
variety of modes. It would be well, 
however, that all elections of professors 
should be submitted for ratification to 
the Privy Council. As to the sources 
of endowment, I cannot help once more 
calling attention to the fact that All 
Souls’ remains to be utilized, the some- 
what timid scheme of the old commission 
having undeniably failed ; that an oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded of founding a 
College of Professors, with some refer- 
ence to the character of the fine library 
which has already been formed; and 
that it would be a poor policy to miss 
that opportunity by turning All Souls’ 
into a mere counterpart of other colleges. 


fit, to found new clerical fellowships of any 
religious denomination, though I do see clearly 
enough the objection to the private imposition 
of tests. 
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The Bill recognises as a special object 
the encouragement of research, We 
have the weighty authority of Dr. Lyon 
Playfair,| among others, for saying that 
research cannot be more effectively en- 
couraged than by the organisation of 
the professoriate on a liberal scale, with 
educational duties not so onerous as to 
prevent private study and investigation. 
In special cases a power of dispensation 
might, if needful, be exercised, with the 
consent of the Privy Council, which 
could hardly, in this or any other uni- 
versity matter, be accessible to mere 
personal solicitation. Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair holds that the best investigators are 
generally the best teachers, and Tyndall 
and Huxley are living confirmations of 
his opinion. Niebuhr’s saying, that 
his pupils were his wings, has been 
often repeated. There may still be 
some to whom pupils are weights ; but 
there are probably at least as many who 
have been rescued by the necessity of 
lecturing from complete literary inaction 
and from the total loss of a learned life. 
Notable instances will probably occur 
to the minds of most Oxford men. The 
protests against the necessity of lecturing 
come not so much from men of science, 
among whom the foremost investigators 
seem to be also the most active lecturers, 
as from literary men, whose natural dis- 
inclination to leave their library chairs 
may sometimes need correction in their 
own interest as well as in the interest 
of national education. 

In what other way than by the ex- 
tension of the professoriate research can 
be specially encouraged, those who are 
most anxious to encourage it seem to 
find it difficult to say. It appears that 
the Royal Society sometimes hardly 
knows how to dispose of the limited 
sum placed in its hands by Govern- 
ment for this purpose. You cannot take 
at his own price any man who declares 
himself engaged in a special research. 
Yet what test are you to adopt? What 
test of the value of research can there 
be but its success? The case of research 

1 Universities and Universities. By the 

tight Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P., in Mac- 

millan for January, 1877. 
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is not very different from that of in- 
vention, and I see it stated that in 
America invention has taken out in 
the aggregate about 200,000 patents, 
of which, perhaps, not more than the 
hundredth part has turned out of real 
value. It might be possible to give 
rewards to discoverers, though discovery 
as well as invention generally brings its 
own reward. Professors of science 
might be furnished with the means of 
enabling their more advanced pupils or 
other assistants to conduct experiments 
under their guidance. The university 
press encourages research by employ- 
ing learned men in works which, 
though welcome to the world of letters, 
would not be remunerative to their 
authors, as in the case of the Icelandic 
dictionary recently published. If the 
press would undertake an English 
dictionary on a worthy scale, it would 
at once encourage philological research 
and confer a great boon upon the 
English race. 

It is assumed in the Bill, and in 
these comments, that the university re- 
mains a federation of colleges, the 
colleges retaining a substantive exist- 
ence, and a life of their own. Some 
plans of educational reorganisation 
seem to point to the annihilation of the 
colleges as places of education, and 
their reduction to mere boarding 
houses, so that the university would 
be all in all. If it is not impertinent 
again to refer to personal experience, I 
would say that my acquaintance with 
universities which have no colleges has 
confirmed my sense of the value of these 
little communities, not only as places 
for social training, and for the formation 
of friendships (no unimportant object, 
and one which a college serves far 
better than a students’ club), but as 
affording to students personal superin- 
tendence and aid which they miss under 
a purely professorial system. The 
boundary line between university and 
college teaching cannot be strictly 
drawn. It will vary with the sub- 
ject, classics, literary subjects gener- 
ally, and mathematics being more appro- 
priate to the college lecture-room, while 
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science requires the laboratories, muse- 
ums, and demonstration rooms of the 
university. 

I assume also that the university 
remains devoted to two equally im- 
portant and distinct, though not con- 
flicting, objects—culture and research ; 
or, to use the more common terms, high 
education and the advancement of 
learning and science. The group of re- 
formers who have acquired the sobriquet 
of “researchers” aim, it would seem, 
at the elimination of one of these 
two objects. They propose, in effect, 
to get rid of education and distinctly 
educational duty ; to devote the uni- 
versity entirely to research as its only 
proper and worthy object ; to consoli- 
date the college revenues into a number 
of places like stalls in cathedrals for 
learned and scientific men; to sweep 
away the examinations and the uni- 
versity course ; and to take no students 
but such as may resort to the university 
for the purpose of research, and with 
whom curiosity would be a sufficient in- 
centive to industry, and their own pre- 
dilections a sufficient guide. It is easy 
to place ourselves at the point of view 
of the authors of this plan ; and nothing 
more is required than that they should 
present the plan in a distinct form and 
ascertain that the nation assents, and 
is willing to forego the advantages or sup- 
posed advantages, social and political, 
of a cultivated governing class. Till 
this has been done, high education must 
remain a function of the university, and 
educational duty must retain its claim 
upon all who draw their incomes from 
the colleges of Oxford. 

In the meantime there is surely no 
use in overstating the case against 
the university, especially before audi- 
ences already somewhat prejudiced 
against university culture, or in laying 
for the proposed reform a historical 
basis at variance with the real facts. 
In a volume, which is the manifesto 
of the movement, attention is em- 
phatically called to the alleged fact 
that research, literary and scientific, 
flourished in the colleges of Oxford till 
it was extinguished by the legislation of 
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1854, which, while it opened the fellow- 
ships to intellectual merit, substituted 
the general obligation to promote the 
objects of the college as a place of learn. 
ing for the obligation to take unmeaning 
degrees. Those who know, or will be 
at the pains to ascertain, the real con- 
dition of the colleges before and since 
the opening of the fellowships, will 
probably deem it needless to comment 
on such an assertion. Let the literary 
and scientific productions of the uni- 
versity, during the last twenty years, 
be compared with those of any similar 
period before the change. And it must 
always be remembered that the reform 
has not even yet taken full effect. 

The proposal to apply the college 
revenues to the foundation of stalls, has 
been often met with the inquiry in 
what hands this mass of literary and 
scientific patronage can be safely 
vested? What appointing authority ot 
board of electors can be devised suf- 
ficiently sagacious, sufficiently well- 
informed, sufficiently free from the 
bias to which even scientific minds are 
liable, sufficiently raised above personal 
solicitation and intrigue? If com- 
peting by examination for rich prizes 
is so deleterious to the character of 
young students, as we are told it is, 
surely competing for far richer prizes 
by canvassing might produce equally 
bad effects on the character of older 
men. In the case of a professorship, 
if an unworthy appointment is made, 
the electors are put to shame by the 
professor’s failure in his chair ; but 
in the case of a stall there would be 
nothing to put them to shame. 

The whole plan seems to be closely 
connected with the desire of realising a 
very special ideal of the literary character; 
one of which the virtues seem to be great 
mental seclusion, abstraction from living 
interests, avoidance of living questions, 
retirement, one may almost say, from 
contact with humanity. In Germany, 
while the literary men were isolated and 
the people were children, devoid of intel- 
lectual and political life, it might have 
been possible to realize such an ideal. It 
would scarcely be possible in England, 

















where the great men of letters have 
always touched humanity. 

The literary calling is liable to various 
perils. There is the peril of interrup- 
tion, against which the policy in question 
specially seeks to guard. But there is 
also the peril of fastidious inertia and 
of wasting life in fancied preparations 
for an effort which never comes. 

No doubt there may be cases in which 
absolute seclusion is requisite for the 
prosecution of some literary work. In 
such cases, it has been already said, when 
the professoriate has been organized on 
a liberal scale, the power of dispensation 
may be exercised in favour of the pro- 
fessor. If a literary recluse is unmar- 
ried (and they not unfrequently shun 
domestic as well as oflicial cares) an 
“idle” fellowship will suit him well. 
The life of the author of Fasti Catholict 
Temporis, whatever may be the value of 
his theories, was that of a perfect devotee 
of research ; and it was passed, and by 
preference, in a fellowship. 

Moreover, we must not measure the 
points of university training in the 
shape of research merely by what is 
produced on the spot. Knowledge is 
not localized now as it was in the middle 
ages. If the university trains well, the 
results will be seen in the advance of 
learning and science throughout the 
nation. 

From the same quarter comes a des- 
perate onslaught on examinations, of 
the mental effects of which the most 
ghastly pictures have been drawn. These 
charges have been met with positive 
contradictions by judges equally compe- 
tent and perhaps more entirely free 
from theoretic bias. They seem to be 
directed specially against the examina- 
tions in the School of Philosophy, 
which no doubt lies under the disad- 
vantage of dealing with opinions rather 
than with science. It would hardly be 
alleged that the Mathematical Tripos 

at Cambridge ruins mathematicians, or 
that the Classical Tripos ruins 
scholars. A thorough grounding in the 


rudiments of his subject can scarcely 
incapacitate a man for higher study or 
for research. 
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“That the love of a special subject 
is a great spur to industry, needs no 
proof; and it has never yet been 
shown that the mind is less exercised 
when it is exercised with pleasure. 
Every experienced student knows 
that the great secret of study is to 
read with appetite. Under the old 
system, the university relied mainly 
on the motive of ambition. Such am- 
bition is manly and generous, and its 
contests here, conducted as they are, 
lead men to keep the rules of honour in 
the contests of after life. Study pur- 
sued under its influence generally makes 
an aspiring character ; but study pur- 
sued, in part atleast, from love of the 
subject makes a happier character ; and 
why should not this also be taken into 
account in choosing the subjects of 
education? But the grand and proved 
defect of ambition as a motive is that it 
fails with most natures, and that it fails 
especially with those, certainly not the 
least momentous part of our charge, 
whose position, as men of wealth and 
rank, is already fixed for them in life.” 
I venture to reproduce these words 
written fifteen years ago, as a proof 
that the reformers of that day were 
not fatuously enamoured of the system 
of competitive examination, nor blind to 
its liabilities, mental and moral. The 
adoption of competitive examination in 
the election of fellows was enforced 
upon the legislators of 1854 by the 
necessity of the case; there was no other 
available mode of compassing that which 
was the main object of the movement, 
the transfer of the university from non- 
academical to academical hands, The 
class list and the class list alone had 
preserved up to that time the intellectual 
industry of the student ; alone it had 
saved the proper functions of the Uni- 
versity from total submersion in the 
tide of ecclesiastical reaction during the 
twenty preceding years. Toabandon it 
then would have been madness. Now, 
the question as to the use of the 
examination stimulus may be open to 
deliberate revision. But deliberate, and 
undisturbed by the influence of any 
special projects or antipathies, the 
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revision ought to be, considering how 
closely the system is entwined with the 
fibres of Oxford industry. Rash or 
heated action might bring on intellectual 
ruin with a witness. The curriculum 
has been greatly liberalized, and large 
concessions have been made to the 
optional principle. The further this 
policy can be carried the better for 
culture as well as for research, provided 
that we do not go the length of con- 
fusing the student’s aim, dissipating his 
industry, and depriving him of the 
intellectual power which can only be 
gained by the steady prosecution of 
some study, and which is after all the 
best fruit of a superior education. The 
notion of mere mental gymnastics, it is 
to be hoped, has been for ever laid aside. 
But unless general culture is to be dis- 
carded as an object of university train- 
ing, and research alone to be retained, 
out of twenty students who come to 
Oxford nineteen will require some other 
spur than their own curiosity, and some 
other guidance than their own tastes. 
To say that it is degrading to a student 
to take advantage of a good system 
instead of reading as his own unregu- 
lated fancy leads him, is surely a mistake. 
Nor would it be wise to defer much to the 
cry of ‘‘ Cram,” ar to the cry of “ China.” 
“Cram” is “what I know and you 
don’t ;” and if the characteristic results 
of the Chinese system are uniformity 
and immobility of opinion, the Oxford 
system during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, can hardly have been identical 
with the Chinese.! 

Laud, who was a university reformer 
in his way, instituted examinations, but 
without honours: the result was total 
failure. In the American universities 
a respectable standard—though one fall- 
ing, I believe, considerably short of the 


1 The question of health is more serious. 
Yet my conviction is that if a student manages 
himself well, works early and not late, avoids 
excess in tobacco as wellas in other things, 
eschews ‘‘athletics,” and contents himself 
with exercise, he may read as much as will do 
him any good in an examination without doing 
any harm to his health. As an examination 
approaches, the hours of work ought to be 

‘iminished. 
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high honour standard of Oxford and 
Cambridge—is obtained by pass exami- 
nations held at regular intervals through 
the four years course ; but they “ drop” 
with a rigour which would hardly be 
palatable here. 

Should the hope which Dr. Lyon 
Playfair entertains of a more intimate 
connection between the universities and 
the professions be realised, as I trust it 
may, there will be another incentive to 
study, and as I cordially admit, a better 
one than that of the class list. Still, 
if Oxford and Cambridge are to educate 
the nobility and gentry, they will have 
many students with whom nothing but 
a pretty vigorous system will avail.! 

A reasonable ground of complaint is 
afforded by the number and complexity 
of the examinations, especially as they 
are all crowded with the teaching into 
an academical year of only twenty-four 
weeks, and the teachers are employed 
as examiners—an arrangement highly 
objectionable on more grounds than 
one. Let justice be done alike to the 
student and to those who pay for him, 
by a reasonable extension of the work- 
ing year; let the examinations be 
reduced in number, and placed out of 
term ; and let regular examiners inde- 
pendent of the teachers be appointed, 
with proper salaries for that which, if 
the examination system is to be con- 
tinued, is about the most important 
part of the work. If tutors at present 
break down, I suspect it is partly because 
in order to get vacations of extravagant 
length, they cram all the work both 
of teaching and examinations into a 
time wholly insufficient for its per- 
formance. 

Another good ground of complaint is 
afforded by the want of due preparation 
on the part of students entering at the 
university, and the consequent degrada- 
tion of the teaching, to which, in this 
point of view, the name “gerund 
grinding” may be sometimes justly 


? When the idleness and luxury of English 
universities are contrasted with the industry 
and frugality of the Scotch, it should always 
be borne in mind that the wealthier classes of 
Scotland resort to the English universities. 
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applied, though it cannot with reason 
be applied to the general duty of 
educating the governing class of a great 
country. For this the obvious remedy 
is & university entrance examination ; 
a reform which, since the days of 
Whately, has been constantly recom- 
mended by unanswerable arguments, and 
constantly defeated. People fear, we 
are told, that it would reduce the 
numbers of some of the colleges. An 
endowed institution resisting reform 
from fear of loss of custom is not in 
a very tenable position! The public 
schools cannot be fairly taunted with 
inefliciency while the universities thus 
refuse them the benefit of the proper 
test. 

With university extension the Bill 
does not expressly deal. But if Oxford 
and Cambridge are to remain the 
national organs of culture, some means 
must be devised of making university 
education available to the destined 
chiefs of industry, without excessive 
expenditure of time and money, or, 
what they can still less afford, excessive 
estrangement from business and inter- 
ruption of business habits. The plea 
of affiliation, I am glad to find, is un- 
der the consideration of the university, 
though the difficulties attending it have 
somewhat increased. It is to be hoped 
that the plan of dividing the course, 
and giving the B.A. degree at the end 
of the first part, and the M.A., which 
is now a nullity, at the end of the 
second and higher part, will also receive 
attention. Why compel all students, 
however different their circumstances, 
to spend exactly the same time at the 
university? And why let literary 
honours be wasted, when they might be 
utilised as a motive power ? 

Oxford will remain a university of 
colleges, and extension on the spot 
will, in the main, assume the college 
form. ‘This is both probable and to be 
desired. But it is absurd to suppose 
that a college is a barred and grated 


' Of late, | am told, the opposition has been 
swelled by friends of ‘‘ special research,” who 
are opposed to all reform in the direction of 
education. 

No. 208.—vot, xxxv, 
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sanctuary of virtue, or that the differ- 
ence between the unattached student 
living in lodgings, and the student 
living in college, is that between purity 
and the reverse. The sweeping charges 
which have lately been brought against 
the lodging-houses seem, when examined, 
to resolve themselves into little more 
than the whisperings of an unregulated 
confessional, or even less trustworthy 
disclosures. It is unlikely that the 
only lodging-houses in the kingdom 
which are under supervision should 
above all lodging-houses be scenes of 
vice. The passion which prevails in 
some quarters for driving or scaring 
people into colleges has manifested 
itself before by similar alarms. But 
economical competition will do the 
colleges no harm. It seems already in 
fact to have done them some good, It 
is to be hoped that the authorities will 
not give ear to any proposal, however 
benevolent, for restoring a monopoly, 
or withdrawing from those who wish 
to avoid the social expenses of a college, 
the privilege of coming to the uni- 
versity on their own terms as to board 
and lodging, provided they conform to 
the discipline of the place. Colonial 
and American students, who may not 
be able to secure rooms beforehand in a 
good college, have also an interest in the 
retention of the “ unattached” system. 
There is one mode of extension 
against which transatlantic exverience 
emphatically protests—the multiplica 
tion of universities. The effects of the 
“one-horse university” system in the 
United States and Canada have been 
ruinous to high education and to the 
value of degrees. When a college, after 
obtaining from a facile legislature 
university powers, fails or falls into 
decay, it keeps its powers, which un- 
happily retain a pecuniary value though 
their literary usefulness has ceased. 
Three universities are enough for 
England. The University of London, 
in itself, is not, properly speaking, a 
university, but merely an examining 
board. It, however, forms all the in- 
dependent institutions into a university 
for the purpose of graduation, and thus 
U 
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practically serves a useful purpose, 
though its existence is a monument of 
the illiberal policy to which, by the 
ascendency of a party, the old univer- 
sities were formerly condemned. The 
principal drawback to an arrangement, 
which in the main is practically good, 
is that it has a certain tendency to 
foster a political and religious dis- 
tinction between the alumni of the old 
universities, and those of the university 
of the Revolution. 

After all it must be remembered that 
there is a limit to university extension. 
The market for graduates may be over- 
stocked, and, if it is, waste of life and 
unhappiness will be the result. Amidst 


the intellectual torpor of the middle 
ages, the force of 


endowments was 
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needed to compel men to come into 
intellectual callings; the difficulty is 
the other way now. 

But I have said at least as much as 
the readers of a magazine will bear on 
such a subject, especially from one 
whose interest in the English univer. 
sities is now only that of a colonist, 
I will merely sum up my views so far as 
the action of the Government or Parlia- 
ment is concerned, by submitting that 
the cardinal principles of true policy are 
to provide for strict, constant, and 
vigilant supervision of the use of en. 
dowments ; but in questions of learn- 
ing and science, and in the conduct 
of education, to leave the university 
free. 

GoLpwin Situ. 
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Every nation has its own ideal represen- 
tative of itself, embodying in one person 
the leading national characteristics. The 
nearest approach to this standard which 
is attained by any living individual is 
usually indicated by saying that such a 
one is a thorough Frenchman, German, 
or Italian, as the case may be. And 
were we to look for a specimen of the 
thorough Englishman, it would be a long 
time before we found so nearly perfect 
a type as the subject of the present 


memoir. He exhibited a singular 
mixture of liberal opinions with 
old-fashioned prejudices. A practical 


farmer and a keen sportsman, he was 
at the same time an eminent states- 
man. And while his heart was with 
his flocks and herds, or ranging the 
stubble with his pointers, he con- 
ducted the affairs of a great party, and 
led the English House of Commons, 
with consummate success. Without 
the gift of eloquence, without official 
experience, without even any original 
or philosophic conceptions, he quietly 
came forward at the call of public duty, 
stepped into the vacant place to which 
men of twice his powers were unequal, 
and without a particle of personal ambi- 
tion or even liking for the task he had 
undertaken, saved the Whig party from 
dissolution, and carried the greatest 
political measure which this century has 
witnessed. The success of the Reform 
Bill was attributed by both Whigs and 
Tories to the tact, temper, and high 
personal character of Lord Althorp ; 
and although at this distance of time 
we can see that the march of events 
was irresistible, and that the carriage of 
some such measure sooner or later could 
not have been dependent on the charac- 
ter of any single individual, nobody 


1 Memoir of Viscount Althorp, .Earl Spencer, 
by the late Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart., 
London, 1876. 
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can say what scenes of violence, or 
even bloodshed, the influence of Lord 
Althorp may have spared us, 

In Lord Althorp’s case there is a 
special fitness in saying that the child 
was father of the man. The second 
Lord Spencer, a man of great ability 
and some literature, was also First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and his official duties 
and his love of metropolitan society, 
kept him a good deal away from the 
family seat in Northamptonshire. Here, 
however, his son and heir passed a most 
blissful boyhood, in the society of the 
bailiff, the groom, and the gamekeeper, 
who familiarised him with flocks and 
herds, taught him to ride and shoot, 
and, as his nickname in after days 
testifies, to speak the truth also. A 
footman taught him to read ; and these 
seem to have been the sum of his ac- 
complishments when, in 1790, at the 
age of eight years, he was transferred to 
Harrow. Here he read the Georgics, to 
learn how the Romans farmed; but 
the major part of his time was given up 
to birdnesting and rearing silkworms. 
Among his companions at school were 
the future Lords Ripon, Duncannon 
and Pepys, afterwards Lord Cottenham, 
He was fag to Mr. Hodges, who for 
many years represented the county of 
Kent in the House of Commons, and 
who always spoke of him with great 
affection. He worked hard enough at 
Harrow, however, to be able to do his 
exercises without making any mistakes, 
and this caused them to be in great 
request among copyists. Some of his 
letters from school are very interesting, 
and we subjoin one written at the age 
of twelve :-— 


“ Harrow, May 26th, 1794. 
“Dear Papa, 

“T have a nest of three young green- 
finches, and two old ones, who feed the young 
ones whenever they want it, and it is very 
vu 2 
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pretty to see them ; they have learnt how to fly 
now, and { mean to teach them to sing by 
sister's organ ; and I have got two young sky- 
larks, who, I expect, will sing well. I believe 
you have seen one Mrs. Bromley had at her 
door that she gave a half-guinea for. Lord 
Duncannon has got three skylarks, two tit- 
larks, and two sparrows ; I went after a bird’s 
nest with him yesterday, the birds were flown, 
and we got wet through into the bargain. We 
have eat a gooseberry pie out of the garden. 
I have heard something of the Duke of York 
being surrounded and cutting his way out 
again, and I think of his being wounded. I 
shall beobliged to you if you will tell me when 
any news comes, because I should like to hear it. 
My Johnson’s Dictionary is of great use to me 
in reading Blair’s sermons, because there are 
so many fine words I cannot understand. 

**T suppose you are all at Althorp now. My 
duty to Mamma, love to Sal and Bob. 

“Tam your dutiful Son, 
“ ALTHORP.” 

Lord Althorp remained at Harrow till 
he was sixteen, and was then placed 
under a tutor to be prepared for Cam- 
bridge. He did not profit much, how- 
ever, by this gentleman’s instructions, 
who preferred amusement to mathema- 
tics, and when he finally went up to 
Trinity in January, 1800, he entered 
that learned society with about as small 
a stock of knowledge relating to the 
studies of the place as any young noble- 
man has ever boasted. At this time, 
however, his mother, a very accom- 
plished woman, beginning to fear that 
the young man was in a fair way of 
sinking into a mere fox-hunting, cock- 
fighting country gentleman, exhorted 
him earnestly to read, and with such 
good effect that in the College examina- 
tions of June, 1801, he came out first 
man of his year, the late Lord Wensley- 
dale, who was afterwards Fourth 
Wrangler, being among his competi- 
tors. His rank as a nobleman debarring 
him from competition in the Senate 
House, Lord Althorp, after this success, 
relapsed into his former life, and devoted 
his whole energies to hunting and 
racing. Of his taste for the latter 
diversion he was cured by heavy losses 
at Newmarket. But he left Cambridge 
without having acquired any real taste 
for literature, or any ambition beyond 
that of being the hardest rider in his set. 
But, as Sir Denis le Marchant points 
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out, the year’s reading to which he had 
devoted himself at the instance of Lady 
Spencer was destined to bear good fruit, 

“He had gained a command over 
figures which made all calculations easy 
to him ever afterwards. He was one of 
the few country members to whom the 
long tables of figures in the Blue Books 
gave no alarm, and who could sound the 
depths of a financial proposition with- 
out assistance. Long before he even 
entertained an idea of office, he took a 
prominent part in the debates on the 
Currency and the Bank Charter, boldly 
combating the arguments of practical 
men who had made these questions 
a particular study. Hence, likewise, 
he escaped some of the difficulties 
which had beset Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in entering upon the very 
miscellaneous duties of that department. 
One of his predecessors, Sir Francis 
Dashwood, a clear and ready debater, 
found, it is said, a sum of five figures 
an impenetrable secret. Charles Towns- 
hend never trusted himself with the 
preparation of large financial operations. 
Even Mr. Pitt used to take a Treasury 
clerk into his confidence, if either a loan 
or a new tax was in contemplation. 
Lord Althorp worked out all his caleu- 
lations, however complicated, alone in 
his closet; and when he had to receive 
deputations from the City, he never was 
at a loss in discussing the details of 
their propositions. Indeed, it was at 
these interviews that he appeared to 
advantage. Feeling thoroughly con- 
versant with his subject, and conse- 
quently free from the embarrassment 
which at other times clouded his expres- 
sions, his manner then did justice to his 
sound and clear understanding.” 

We should be wrong, however, in 
supposing that the awkwardness and 
shyness which characterised Lord 
Althorp on his first entrance into 
society, and which clung to him, in a 
measure, through life, were exclusively 
due to the amusements and companions 
of his youth and boyhood. That he 
was early accustomed to good company, 
we learn from the Life of Mr. Ticknor, 
who was told by Lord Althorp himself 
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that when he was a boy he delighted in 
the society of Mr. Pitt, because of his 

wers of what we should now call 
chaff, Neither Cambridge nor London, 
however, could cure him of his North- 
amptonshire manners, and at the Peace 
of Amiens foreign travel was prescribed 
for him. Furnished with the best in- 
troductions, and accompanied by a 
young Irish baronet “of a lively dis- 
position, with some sprinkling of 
literature,” he embarked for Naples in 
the summer of 1802. But Lord 
Althorp, at this time, had that old- 
fashioned English contempt for foreign- 
ers of all kinds which Mr. Thackeray 
has described so admirably in the Book 
of Snobs. He scorned to present his 
introductions. The galleries of Rome 
and Florence had no effect upon him : 
and he boasted on his return that he 
had not acquired a syllable of the 
French language. With the vis inertic 
of such a character as this, the lively 
Irishman had been wholly unable to 
cope, and Lord Althorp returned, 
destined, to all appearance, his father’s 
soul to cross in every plan he had 
designed for him. He came back to 
London in the spring of 1803, and, 
except that in 1804 he was returned to 
Parliament for Okehampton, he was 
allowed for the next ten years to go his 
own way. He had a seat, indeed, at 
the Treasury, under Lord Grenville, in 
1806, in which year also he exchanged 
Okehampton for Northamptonshire, but 
he lived at Althorp, and never passed 
a night in London if he could help it. 

At this period of his life he was a 
typical specimen of the young English 
country gentleman of the day, a warm 
patron of the ring, which he regarded 
as the nurse of manliness, a master of 
foxhounds, and a devotee of the trigger. 
He was a great proficient with the 
gloves, and frequently “set to” with 
Lord Byron ; and it is not impossible 
that the Earl of Calton described in 
Pelham may have been intended for 
this patrician athlete. In the decline 
of his life he used to dwell with regret- 
ful eloquence on the great fights he had 
witnessed, how Mendoza was knocked 
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down five or six times by Humphreys, 
‘till the Jews got their money on ;” 
how he dined with Byron, Jackson the 
trainer, and a congenial party the 
night before the great battle between 
Gully and the Chicken; “then the 
fight the next day ; the men stripping ; 
then the first round, the attitude of the 
men—it was worthy of Homer.” So 
strong were Lord Althorp’s convictions 
on this subject, that he was frequently 
heard to say he had been considering 
whether it was not his duty to attend 
every prize-fight that occurred, in order 
to encourage the noble science to the 
best of his power. Of partridge-shoot- 
ing he was very fond indeed ; and in 
the middle of a great political crisis we 
find him writing to his father :— 

“T have had capital sport. I told 
you that I killed 20} brace on the 1st ; 
on Monday I killed 15 brace; on 
Tuesday 19 brace; on Wednesday 8 
brace ; on Thursday 114 brace; and on 
Friday 11 brace, a cat, and a weasel. 
Of these two brace were wounded birds 
of other people’s, which my dogs caught, 
for I have not yet shot on preserved 
ground, so that to my own gun I have 
killed 83 brace in six days. I am 
shooting better than I did; but if I 
could expect to keep up to my work of 
Thursday and Friday, I should distin- 
guish myself very much this year.” 

The master passion of his life, Lord 
Althorp said, was “to see sporting 
dogs hunt,” whether across the thick 
stubbles, which then afforded happy 
hunting-grounds to the partridge- 
shooter, now, alas! unknown, or over 
the wide pastures of Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire, which are still com- 
paratively unchanged. In 1806 he 
became master of the Pytchley hounds, 
and the sport which he showed is 
still fondly remembered by a few sur- 
viving veterans. Lord Althorp, how- 
ever, seems to have got something 
more than sport out of fox-hunting. 
Ticknor sat next him at dinner at 
Mulgrave Castle, and found him very 
agreeable. 

“We talked about the hunting sea- 
son, which is now just beginning. He 
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said he used to keep 2 pack formerly, 
and that the relations into which it 
brought him with his neighbours and 
the country had taught him more of 
human nature than he had learnt in 
any other way. The whole affair of 
fox-hunting, he added, with all its tres- 
passes upon property, could not be 
maintained, if the whole neighbourhood 
did not take as great an interest in 
it as the owner of the hounds.” He 
describes him as “about fifty-three 
years old, short, thick-set, with a dark 
red complexion, black hair beginning 
to turn grey, a very ordinary farmer- 
like style of dress, and no particularly 
vivacious expression of countenance.” 
Althorp Park is situated a few miles 
north of Northampton, a little to the 
left of the high road to Leicester, 
lying low, though on a gentle slope. 
The dense mass of foliage on which 
the traveller by road looks down ex- 
tends over about five hundred acres, 
and was formerly a deer-park, though 
when the subject of the present 
memoir succeeded to the property, he 
found it too expensive to keep up. 
The house was, built principally in 
1688, and is famous for the splendid 
library collected by the second earl, 
First Lord of the Admiralty under Mr. 
Pitt, and the rare collection of pictures 
lately on view at South Kensington. 
But these were not the charms which 
made Althorp so dear to its future 
owner. Its position in the heart of 
the hest hunting country in England 
was to him more valuable than the 
rarest edition, or most undoubted 
“original.” The Pytchley hunt at 
that time embraced a good part of south 
Leicestershire and nearly the whole of 
north Northamptonshire, a magnificent 
extent of grass country, with stiff 
fences, wide brooks, and not too many 
woods. In the east of the county lay 
Rockingham forest, invaluable for cub- 
hunting, and the master of the hounds 
had kennels both in the forest at 
Pytchley and at Althorp. Lord 
Althorp’s father and grandfather had 
hunted this extensive country on a 
grand scale, which, according to our 
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present author, made the Pytchley 
hunt the pride of the Midland squires, 
And when Lord Althorp succeeded to 
it in the year 1806, he did not allow it 
to degenerate. His horses and hounds 
were the best that money could procure ; 
and the expenses which he incurred at 
this period of his life were the source 
of some trouble to him afterwards. His 
great friend and ally was the late Sir 
Charles Knightly, with whom he occu- 
pied a cottage at Brigstock, in the 
forest, for the cub-hunting season. The 
rest of the country was hunted part of 
the time from Althorp, and part of the 
time from Pytchley, it being the fashion 
with a good many country gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Althorp to 
shut up their houses when the move 
took place, and transport themselves 
and their families to Pytchley Manor 
House, an old-fashioned gable-ended 
mansion, which has since been pulled 
down, but seems to have been capable 
of accommodating a large party. Lord 
Althorp was a real enthusiast in field 
sports. We read of Assheton Smith 
driving up to town in his carriage-and- 
four to vote for Government after a 
day’s hunting, and driving back again 
in time for the next. But when Lord 
Althorp was at the Treasury he used 
to ride home from London to Althorp 
after a day’s work, having horses posted 
all along the road at distances of ten or 
eleven miles. Having rather a loose 
seat, he placed one of his whips in the 
Northampton infirmary to learn the art 
of setting bones, an art which he was 
frequently called upon to exercise in the- 
hunting-field. ‘ Many years later,when 
he had become the leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons, he once went 
with a party to Deville, the craniologist. 
On his return, he said Deville knew 
nothing about the matter, for he had 
entirely missed and passed over his 
leading passion. A friend asked what 
that passion was, Lord Althorp re- 
plied, ‘To see sporting dogs hunt.’ 
That was the thing that gave him the 
greatest pleasure in the world. He had 
then given up hunting ; and he said he 
dared not trust himself even to take an 
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occasional look at the hounds, for if he 
once began he could not help going 
into it desperately.” 

A chase-book was kept at Althorp, 
in which are the records of some splen- 
did runs during Lord Althorp’s master- 
ship ; three especially taking the hounds 
right into the old Quorn country, now Mr. 
Tailby’s. Once they found near Crick, 
now a station on the London and North- 
Western Railway, and ran in a north- 
easterly direction to Bruntingthorpe in 
Leicestershire, where they killed, the 
distance certainly not being less than 
eighteen miles, and the time one hour 
and twenty minutes. Lord Althorp 
calls this by far the best run he ever 
saw. Another very good one was from 
Naseby field to Wistow Hall, in Leices- 
tershire, the seat of Sir Henry Halford, 
a distance of about fifteen miles, and 
over a very heavy country. There is 
an historical interest attaching to the 
line of country which the fox took on 
this occasion, since it was from Wistow 
Hall that Charles the First set out to 
Naseby field, though he did not go so 
straight as the hounds. These were the 
days when men rode to hunt instead of 
hunting to ride. But if we are right 
about the distances—and it is a country 
with which the present writer is not 
wholly unacquainted—the pace must 
have been nearly as good seventy years 
ago as it is now. 

Marriage first, and politics after- 
wards, changed the current of Lord 
Althorp’s life. In 1814 he married a 
Miss Acklom, heiress of Wiseton, in 
Nottinghamshire, gave up the Pytchley 
hounds and hunting at the same time, 
deserted his beloved Althorp, and 
taking up his abode at Wiseton Hall, 
turned his attention more particularly 
to farming, though he still kept up his 
shooting. Feminine influence, in the 
shape of his wife, as it had done once 
before in the case of his mother, made 
him think a little more about books; 
and he used to read, we are told, all 
“the new publications,” and discuss 
them afterwards with Mr. Shepherd, the 
vicar of the parish. Unhappily his 
married life was of short duration. 
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Lady Althorp died in 1818, and left 
him, at the age of thirty-eight, a child- 
less widower. But he never married 
again ; and after a year or two of uncon- 
solable mourning, sought a distraction 
in politics, to which the Whig party 
were only too happy to welcome 
him. Farming and _ stock-breeding, 
however, continued to be his principal 
occupation for some years, and after he 
became a political leader were still his 
solace and delight. 

It would scarcely interest the general 
reader to trace year by year the Parlia- 
mentary career of Lord Althorp, even 
after he began to take a part in public 
business. Our interest in him as a man 
dates from his election to the leadership 
of the Whig party in the House of 
Commons. His rank and station may 
have had something to do with the 
selection, though neither Tierney nor 
Ponsonby, the two previous leaders, 
were men of this position. But it is 
evident that his character was the main 
attraction. In those days of intrigue and 
ambition, when hardly any man could 
trust his neighbour ; and when the most 
brilliant talents and fervid eloquence 
were too often prostituted to purely 
selfish ends, a man of strong sense and 
sterling honesty, who wanted nothing 
for himself, and did not covet even 
opportunities of shining, was simply 
invaluable ; and in this moral force the 
Whigs found a safe anchorage. It was 
not likely that a man like Lord Althorp 
should understand a character like 
Canning’s; and we are not surprised, 
therefore, to find that in 1827 he dis- 
suaded his friends from combining with 
him. It so happened, however, that 
exactly what he had foretold came to 
pass, though had Canning lived the 
result would probably have been dif- 
ferent. As it was, however, events 
justified his language, and he acquired 
a character for sagacity, not perhaps 
beyond his deserts, but for which he 
was as much indebted to luck as to 
anything else. The Whigs had gained 
nothing by their short-lived alliance with 
the Tories, who had used them and 
thrown them over, as Althorp foretold. 
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They had sunk rather than risen in 
public estimation by conduct which was 
imputed to want of principle ; and their 
fortunes, perhaps, had never seemed 
lower than in the autumn of 1829, 
when the Duke of Wellington had 
settled the Roman Catholic question, 
and when it was confidently supposed 
that he would settle the Reform ques- 
tion too. 

“At this critical moment Mr. Port- 
man, the member for Dorset, happen- 
ing one morning to meet Mr. George 
Dawson, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on his way to attend a parliamentary 
committee, their conversation turned on 
some recent defeat of the Whigs, when, 
Mr. Portman attempting to explain it, 
Mr. Dawson laughingly said, ‘Oh, you 
are a mere loose bundle of sticks, and 
will be always beaten.’ This taunt 
rather excited Mr. Portman, while at 
the same time he felt its truth, and he 
reported Mr. Dawson’s words to his 
friends, Mr. Pendarves and Sir Francis 
Lawley, country gentlemen, like him- 
self, of high standing and consideration 
in the House, when they met in the 
committee over which Lord Althorp 
was presiding, and the result was an 
agreement to propose to him to under- 
take the leadership. As soon as the 
business was concluded, and the room 
had been cleared, they drew his atten- 
tion to the slights of late put on the 
Whigs by the Government, their differ- 
ences amongst themselves, and the 
little influence they now exercised on 
public affairs, and assured him they 
spoke in the sense of a very large 
majority in saying that these evils 
could only be remedied by his becoming 
their leader.” 

Lord Althorp replied that if as many 
as forty-five Whigs could be got together 
to meet him at his chambers in the 
Albany on the following Saturday, and 
make the same request, he would com- 
ply with their wishes, The required 
number of righteous men was easily 
made up, and amid loud acclamations 
Lord Althorp was installed in this im- 
portant and responsible position. As 
we have already said, he did more 
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for the Whigs than men of the most 
brilliant abilities without his pecu- 
liar character could possibly have 
effected. There must be at all times 
a large number of people in the 
country who are, comparatively speak- 
ing, unaffected by party considerations, 
and judge of men and measures, as far 
as they can, upon their merits. Among 
this class the idea had undoubtedly 
taken root during the latter part of the 
reign of George the Fourth that both 
the Whigs, and the Tories who coquetted 
with the Whigs, thought more of their 
personal interests than of the public 
good. Brougham, Canning, and 
Lyndhurst’ were all exposed to this 
suspicion, and at the same time the 
measures which had come to be more or 
less identified with the Whig party were 
not really popular. The people of Eng- 
land were hostile to Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, and cared little for 
Parliamentary Reform ; and the Whigs 
had got very little credit for patriotism 
by their advocacy of either. But it was 
impossible to doubt the purity of Lord 
Althorp’s motives, or to underrate the 
gravity of a crisis which called forth 
such a man as this from all that he 
loved best, and induced him to undertake 
responsibilities highly distasteful to him 
at the time, and subsequently almost 
intolerable. The very advanced Liberal 
opinions which Lord Althorp was 
known to entertain clearly did not 
spring from enthusiasm, which was 
foreign to his nature, or from political 
philosophy, with which he seems to have 
been unacquainted, or from any desire 
to use them for his own aggrandisement. 
The inference was that they were the 
sober convictions of a practical man, 
who felt that certain anomalies and 
abuses had reached a height at which 
they had become dangerous to society. 
As soon as the cause of reform could 
be separated, in the public mind, from 
the dreamers, speculators, and self- 
seckers with whom it had so long been 
identified and associated with such a 
man 9s this its success was certain. And 
this separation was mainly the work of 
Lord Althorp. When a fox-hunting, 
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partridge-shooting, cattle breeding noble- 
man, who read no books, and wanted no 
place, declared that reform was neces- 
sary, nobody any longer could condemn 
it as fantastic nonsense ; and, this point 
gained, it became merely a question of 
time and detail. When Liberal journal- 
ists whet their wits on the agricultural 
interest, they would do well to remem- 
ber that England too has had her Cincin- 
natus, and that at a crisis of unexampled 
danger in the annals of the present 
century the country was saved by a 
farmer. 

Curious and highly interesting illus- 
trations of the influence wielded by 
Lord Althorp are given by Sir Denis 
le Marchant. On one occasion when 
a motion was made in committee by 
Mr. Sheil for placing the Tory borough 
of Petersfield in Schedule A, Lord 
Althorp merely said :— 

“As a Reformer I am unable to 
answer your arguments—they are un- 
answerable as matters of reasoning, 
My only reply is, that your proposal is 
impolitic, I state now, as I have 
stated before, that it will be more pru- 
dent not to create unnecessary opposi- 
tion to the great measure of reform by 
carrying the principle of disfranchise- 
ment further than the Lords have 
carried it. I shall therefore oppose your 
motion.” 

And sat down. But this settled the 
question, and the motion was at once 
withdrawn. A still more remarkable 
circumstance was told Sir Denis by 
Sir Henry Hardinge :— 

“ Once, in answer to a most able and 
argumentative speech of Croker’s, he 
rose and merely observed, ‘ that he had 
made some calculations which he con- 
sidered as entirely conclusive in refuta- 
tion of the right honourable gentleman’s 
arguments, but unfortunately he had 
mislaid them, so that he could only say 
that if the House would be guided by 
his advice they would reject the amend- 
ment ’—which they did accordingly. 
There was no standing against such 
influence as this.” 

The only political indiscretion of 
which Lord Althorp appears to have 
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been guilty was in the affair of 
O'Connell and the Irish Coercion Bill, 
when he certainly allowed Mr. Littleton, 
the Irish Secretary, to make a communi- 
cation to O’Connell which, to say the 
least of it, was premature. The story 
is too long to tell here ; but the affair led 
to the resignation of both Lord Althorp 
and Lord Grey, though the former was 
induced to resume his situation under 
the Premiership of Lord Melbourne. 
But in the following November (1854) 
Lord Spencer died, and Lord Althorp 
succeeded to the title, burst his bonds, 
and made his final escape from the 
world of politics, which, according to 
himself, he ought never to have entered ; 
but which, nevertheless, according 
to others, is deeply and _lastingly 
indebted to him. 

Lord Althorp’s judgment occasion- 
ally differed from Lord Grey’s and 
from other members of his own party. 
In regard to the Irish Coercion Bill, it 
is impossible to say who was in the 
right, himself or Lord Grey, who 
refused to abandon certain clauses of 
peculiar stringency. On the question 
of creating new peers, one may say that 
the Prime Minister and his colleague 
were both right, each from his own 
point of view. Lord Grey saw more 
clearly the danger to the constitution 
entailed by such a precedent; Lord 
Althorp the necessity of keeping faith 
with the public by taking any measures 
that were necessary to carry the Bill, 
Lord Grey’s was undoubtedly the more 
statesmanlike view of the two. But it 
is pleasant to find “ honest Jack” true 
to his character throughout, and always 
going the straightest way to the object 
that lay before him. 

Seeing that Lord Althorp was never 
out of humour, was singularly sensible, 
and never said anything either for the 
sake of effect or out of mere perversity, 
we have been struck with his constant 
impression that the Tory party would 
ultimately carry the Reform Bill. He 
expected the Duke of Wellington to do 
it, as we have seen, in 1829. And on the 
resignation of Lord Grey in May, 1832, 
he fully expected that Lord Lyndhurst 
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would form an Administration and 
carry the Bill. His biographer thinks 
that the wish was parent to the thought, 
and that his own delight at quitting 
office warped his judgment. Still the 
fact remains on record that he did 
express this opinion, and that it tallies 
very closely with one he had expressed 
before, without any such bias to explain 
it. It is curious for this reason, namely, 
that the failure of the Tory party to 
fulfil Lord Althorp’s anticipation has 
often been imputed to a single indi- 
vidual. It has been said that if Sir 
Robert Peel had been willing to co- 
operate cordially with the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, the 
thing might have been done, and a 
Conservative Reform Bill have been 
carried. This opinion seems based 
on the conviction that the public in 
general were more anxious to have the 
question settled than to have it settled 
in any particular way, or by any par- 
ticular set of men. This view of the case 
was eminently characteristic of Lord 
Althorp, and if he was the typical 
Englishman we have described him, may 
be supposed to have been largely enter- 
tained. Yet the balance of opinion at 
the present day we believe to be evainst 
it. It should be remembered, however, 
that thirty years afterwards this was 
very much the state of mind in which 
the people of this country were found 
on the self-same question of Reform ; 
anxiety to have it closed taking prece- 
dence by a long way of any kind of 
anxiety as to who should close it. 

If anything were wanting to demon- 
strate the extraordinary influence which 
Lord Althorp had acquired as leader of 
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the House of Commons, it is the fact 
that William the Fourth thought it im- 
possible to keep the Whigs in office 
without his assistance. That the king 
was glad of an excuse for dismissing 
them may probably be true; but to 
whatsoever cause it was owing, Lord 
Althorp was then the only man who 
could have kept his party in power. 
It is said also that if Sir Robert 
Peel had resigned on the sugar ques- 
tion in 1844, it was the intention 
of her present Majesty to summon 
Lord Spencer to her counsels. As he 
died in 1845, he could not have been 
sent for at the Corn-Law crisis. But 
great efforis were made to lure him 
back agai in 1835. All, however, were 
in vain. Mr. Drummond, formerly his 
private secretary, was sent down to 
Althorp to persuade him, on a warm 
April day. “He found him sitting at 
the open window, looking out at the 
sheep, and he protested nothing should 
induce him to leave them.” 


Sic fortis Etruria crevit. 


By such men as these has the great- 
ness of England been established, our 
political liberties secured, and the com- 
parative simplicity and hardihood of 
our national manners been preserved 
intact. With a little more mental cul- 
ture Lord Althorp would have been 
a perfect English gentleman ; for even 
among English gentlemen it is rare to 
find one who combined in his own 
person so high a degree of excellence 
in the three great national pursuits of 
politics, field sports, and agriculture. 


T. E. Kepvcen, 
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THE LIBERAL ASSOCIATION—THE “600”—OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Tur nature of an organization giving 
unity and strength to the social and 
political life of a great town possesses a 
general interest apart from any influence 
it may exercise upon questions of party 
polities. The history of our nation is 
becoming more and more emphatically the 
history of its towns. In the free activity 
of independent municipalities a central 
government finds its surest safeguard 
against disorder. Liberty of self-govern- 


ment within a clear and definite area, such 
as has been largely secured in England, 
affords unparalleled opportunities for 
carrying out any organized plans by 
which a healthful civilization may be 
secured. The range of public institutions 
has been so widened that there is ground 


for anticipating its speedy extension to 
the necessities not only of physical well- 
being, but of that higher intellectual 
culture which has hitherto been the 
monopoly of wealth. Local affairs may 
be guided by views as noble as our people 
choose to cherish. ‘The institutions sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and 
those legally placed under representative 
government, may be so adjusted to each 
other that whatsoever it is right and fitting 
man should do for man, may be done 
within the manageable boundaries of a 
great town. 

The Birmingham Liberal Association 
has, I believe, done more than devote a 
powerful organization to the service of a 
party ; it has shown the practical methods 
by which those who possess deep personal 
convictions can secure their local applica- 
tion, and win a fair and solid ground of 
experience from which to appeal to the 
nation at large. 

Through the successful action of this 
association, it has happened that during 
the last few years Birmingham has 
acquired alike among friends and foes a 
very definite and distinct reputation, and 


has exercised a marked and special 
influence in connection with the political 
life of the country. As the official centre 
of the “ National Education League,” its 
arms have been stretched far and wide, 
while the influence of the League has 
been increased by the fact that the town 
in which its head-quarters have been placed 
has, so far as the Education Acts permit, 
heartily adopted its policy. A “Central 
Nonconformist Committee” has the credit 
of an activity which is denounced as 
restlessly mischievous, or praised as 
patriotic, according to the tribunal from 
which the judgment is delivered. Gossip, 
however random, at least indicates an 
impression actually made; and a rumour 
has been circulated that a saloon railway 
carriage is kept always ready to convey a 
few discontented agitators to the remotest 
parts of the country, in order that the 
proper echoes may speedily reply to the 
deliverances of a Birmingham Committee. 
Condemned on the one hand as the hot- 
bed of a fanatical Radicalism, threatening 
the most sacred bulwarks of Church and 
State with a new-born zeal; it is, on the 
other hand, regarded with high favour as 
a town which has flung fresh life into the 
hopes of those reformers who regard the 
achievements of the past, not as resting 
places at which to take their pleasant ease, 
but as points of departure for other 
campaigns. However unwise the agita- 
tions on great public questions which have 
been connected with Birmingham may be 
pronounced, they certainly have not been 
dismissed to the limbo of matters which 
may be treated with indifference, as either 
weak in purpose or halting in execution. 
In many large towns the “ Liberal Party” 
is treated as though it were a patient upon 
a sickbed, and rival physicians gather 
around the unfortunate sufferer, each 
one insisting upon the correctness of his 
own diagnosis, and peremptorily demand- 
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ing the administration of his own remedy 
lest it should prove a sickness unto death ; 
but Birmingham, by the admission of men 
of all parties, enjoys a clear, strong, vigor- 
ous, and united political life. 

Notwithstanding the claims with which 
the minority clause impedes the free ac- 
tion of the constituency, it returns three 
members who sit on the same side of the 
House, Mr. Cross has expressed a quaint 
and curious hope that the difficulty of 
distributing the votes fairly among three 
candidates presented by the Ballot Act, 
may baffle the will of an overwhelming 
majority of the electors, but the spectre 
he raises has brought no terror to the 
Liberal camp. The forces at the disposal 
of the “ Liberal Association” are not 
hordes of wayward Free Lances—they 
are armies of disciplined men, well 
accustomed to stand side by side and to 
move in unbroken battalions. 

Its School Board contains a majority 
pledged to the separation of religious and 
secular education ; the reduction of school 
fees to as low a rate as the Department 
will sanction ; the establishment of free 
schools in poor districts ; and the engage- 
ment of as highly qualified a staff of 
teachers as can be obtained. In seeking 
election, the members of the majority 
signed an address declaring their belief 
that it is impossible for a School Board to 
provide religious instruction acceptable 
both to Roman Catholics and to Pro- 
testants, to Jews and to Christians, and 
their willingness to make arrangements 
under which ministers of religion and 
other persons may give religious instruc- 
tion in school buildings to children whose 
parents may desire them to receive it, but 
without imposing any cost on the rate- 
payers. So satisfied with this policy are 
the great mass of the people, after an 
experience extending over three years, 
that the return of its supporters was 
unopposed, 

The Town Council has what is locally 
termed “a Liberal majority,” ie. a 
majority composed of members of the 
Liberal political party in the borough, 
who hold the same views with respect to 
the government of the town, and who act 
together to ensure their practical enforce- 
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ment. The Town Council is in fact, 
what in many other places it is little 
more than in name, a local parliament, 
Some of the ablest and most cultured 
men in the town devote themselves to its 
service ; and in meeting their constituents 
for election seriously address themselves 
to the task of persuading the people to 
accept without niggardliness or reserve 
large and generous principles of self. 
government. 

Discussions upon public questions, both 
social and educational in character, and 
national as well as local in range, occupy 
a large place among the interests of the 
daily existence of all classes and sections of 
the inhabitants, Were I asked to indicate 
the special “ notes” by which Birming- 
ham may be most aptly characterized, | 
should name—(1) the individual interest 
felt in the just government of the town 
and the nation, rendering a proposal made 
in the Imperial Parliament, or the School 
Board, or the Town Council, a subject of 
personal concern ; and (2) the wide-spread 
conviction that a just government means 
a government under which not only the 
conditions of physical health and prosperity 
should be secured, but opportunities for 
receiving the largest culture and enjoying 
the best results of science and art, be 
brought by corporate action within the 
reach of the greatest possible number, 
On these points the poor and uneducated 
are beginning to feel as strongly as the 
rich and educated, and may often be heard 
to express with a pathetic intensity of 
passionate fervour the desire that their 
children may receive not merely the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, but the joys of an 
intellectual life, the keys of which have 
not been granted to their fathers. 

These various results have been deliber- 
ately worked for as purposes to le 
achieved, and have been obtained through 
the influence and activity of the Liberal 
Association, To this Association ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of all who profess Liberal 
principles in Birmingham render a loyal 
allegiance. It determines the policy of the 
party, and organizes the method of its 
action. Those who reject the convictions 
that stir the heart and conscience of 
Birmingham, as well as those who in other 
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towns are labouring for the same ends, 
may find not unworthy of study the con- 
stitution of a body which has to such an 
appreciable extent succeeded in rendering 
municipal and political life a consistent, 
earnest, true, and enthusiastic life among 
the vast population in which it labours, 
instead of a spasmodic electioneering im- 
pulse. I cannot call to mind any town 
in which Democracy has been so largely 
interpreted as the life of the people as an 
organized whole, and to the ‘“ Liberal 
Association” the acceptance of this inter- 
pretation is chiefly due. 

After the passing of the Reform Bill 
(1867) the leaders of the Liberal party in 
Birmingham recognised the new con- 
ditions under which alone success would 
be possible. They saw the absolute 
necessity of taking their party as a whole 
into their direct and intimate confidence. It 
was evident to them that the day had gone 
by for attempting to control a large con- 
stituency by cliques composed of a few 
wealthy men. A whole suburb could be 
outvoted by a couple of streets. Previous 
efforts had been directed towards the 
formation on a wide basis of a superior 
kind of election committee upon which 
representatives of various sections of 
the community should act, and which 
should secure its own harmony by care- 
fully avoiding troublesome questions and 
confining its work to the support of certain 
chosen candidates for seats in Parliament. 

It was soon perceived that the develop- 
ment of the life of a great town needs 
some agency far more powerful and more 
worthy than a mere Election Committee, 
waking up at certain intervals, and 
managed by the repetition of party cries. 
Electioneering in many constituencies, 
apart from bribery and corruption, has 
consisted chiefly in the loud utterance of 
watchwords to a crowd secretly regarded 
as “vulgar,” and in the ingenious inven- 
tion of inducements sufficiently strong to 
drive the despised mob to the polling booth. 

Time, trouble and thought were not 
simply spent, but lavished in Birmingham 
—by not a few men beyond the limits of 
health and strength —to persuade the 
people at large that political interests are 
the interests of civilisation in its broadest 


sense. The improvement of the dwellings 
of the poor; the promotion of temper- 
ance ; the multiplication of libraries and 
art galleries ; the management of grammar 
schools, as well as public elementary schools, 
were all discussed as questions of Liberal 
politics, that is, as questions which 
challenged the organized action of the 
community through its various repre- 
sentative assemblies. The problem pre- 
sented was how to obtain an intelligent 
adhesion to a policy of public improve- 
ment as well as a vote for a Parliamentary 
candidate. It was decided that the Liberal 
party, as a party of avowed Liberals, 
should, if possible, secure a working 
majority in every representative body con- 
nected with the borough. The proposal 
was not adopted without considerable 
opposition. It was asserted that “ polities ” 
had nothing to do with municipal affairs. 
It was replied that “ politics ” must be held 
to include the principles by which free men 
can be fittingly governed, and that, conse- 
quently, every organization existing for the 
purposes of government must of necessity 
be directly influenced by political differ- 
ences. A municipality contains, like the 
House of Commons, the party of progress 
and the party which would keep things as 
they are; the party which would remove 
abuses firmly, and the party which has 
more Conservative patience with them ; 
the party which would mark its rule by 
improvements, and the party which in- 
stinctively resists change. In the Council 
of a town, which is almost a state in size 
and importance, men {it was urged) are 
wanted who will stand on the same side 
of Liberal progress in municipal matters 
that Liberal members of the House of 
Commons take on national affairs, and 
who will make the town as great in its 
educational and scientific institutions as it 
is in commercial activity, and address 
themselves earnestly to the removal of the 
preventible causes of ignorance, disease, 
and crime. 

Educational institutions, it was also 
insisted, must be under “ Liberal” 
direction—by a “ Liberal ” direction being 
understood resistance to denominational 
agency and the widest possible extension 
of the School Board system under which 





the ratepayers control the education of 
their own children. 

It was further contended that the in- 
terests of all representative institutions are 
so intermingled, and the lines of their 
practical work so often cross and recross 
each other, that a “ Liberal ” representa- 
tion in the House of Commons could not 
be placed beyond doubt, without the 
election of a “ Liberal ” School Board and 
a * Liberal” Town Council. 

By this extension of the idea of Lib- 
eralism the Association connected itself 
with the development of the general life of 
the town. 

Its constitution presents several striking 
peculiarities. 

The town of Birmingham is divided 
into sixteen wards. Every year the 
Liberal Association summons a public 
meeting in each ward of all the “Liberals” 
residing in it. No restrictions whatever 
are imposed by any central authority. It 
is left toeach man to decide for himself 
in what sense he is a “ Liberal ;” and 
those who answer to the summons as 
‘¢ Liberals,” of the ward have the meeting 
in their own hands, All who signify their 
adherence to the objects and organization 
of the Association (whether they contribute 
or not a minimum subscription of one 
shilling to its funds), or are elected to serve 
on any of its committees, are members. 
No pecuniary qualification whatever exists 
as a condition of membership. 

The following is a copy of a notice 
issued in one ward, which may be taken 
as a sample of the whole :— 


BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


LADYWOOD WARD. 

The annual oo meeting of Liberals for 
the election of representatives on the com- 
mittee of the Liberal Association (the “ 400,”)? 
will be held in the British Workman, Sher- 
bourne Street, on Wednesday, Nov. 29th. 
Chair to be taken at eight o'clock. 

The General Committee of the Liberal As- 
sociation is composed of thirty-five representa- 
tives elected from each of the sixteen wards in 
the borough ; five of the thirty-five from each 
ward constitute the executive committee. The 





the last few months, and is the old name, 
when the numbers were less than at present. 
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meetings at which the thirty-five are elected 
are public meetings ; any Liberal resident in 
the ward has a right to attend, is eligible for 
election, or can ro whom he thinks fit. 
~ The officers of the Association are anxious 
that the “400” should fully and fairly repre- 
sent all classes of Liberals; they therefore 
earnestly + our attendance at the 
meeting to held in Ladywood Ward on 
Wednesday night. 
Freperick MILs, 
Ward Secretary, 
4, Kine Epwarp’s Puace. 


The strength of the meeting is in its 
freedom. It is found safer and better to 
trust that “ Liberals” alone will answer 
an appeal for their attendance than to 
devise any system of checks and tests. 

The business of the meeting is to make 
the following elections :— 

1, A Ward Committee with Chairman 
and Secretary. 

2. Five members (two of whom must 
be the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
ward) of the Executive Committee of 
the Association, who also become mem- 
bers of the “ General Committee.” 

3. Thirty other members of _ the 
“ General Committee ” of the Association. 

In the actual conduct of a Ward 
Meeting, experience has shown that the 
following order of business is the most 
satisfactory as a means of obtaining the 
largest list of suitable nominations and 
the exercise of the greatest care in the 
selection of capable men :—(1.) The elec- 
tion of a large Ward Committee. (2.) 
The appointment of Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Ward Committee. (3.) The 
election of three in addition to the Ward- 
Chairman and Secretary, to represent the 
ward on the Executive as well as on the 
General Committee of the Association. 
(4.) The election of thirty other members 
of the General Committee to complete the 
thirty-five chosen by each ward. By this 
plan all the names of likely men are in 
the first instance brought before the meet- 
ing, and the work of selection is carried on 
from the many to the few. The reverse 
process then advantageously takes place, 
many of those capable of filling the most 
important posts necessarily fail to obtain 
seats on the limited Executive ; but their 
names having been brought prominently 
before the meeting, their chances of 
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election on the General Committee are 
very great. This method of procedure 
combines the freedom of popular election 
(which it is never attempted to control), 
with the moral certainty of obtaining fair 
and full consideration of the claims of the 
best men to whatever social circle they 
may belong. 

Nominations are freely made through- 
out the meeting, any “ Liberal ” resident 
in the ward being eligible, and, if nomin- 
ated, formally put to the vote. Occasion- 
ally the question is asked whether a person 
nominated is prepared to be loyal to the 
Association, it being understood that ad- 
herence to “ the objects and organization 
of the Association,” implies a willingness 
to accept the decisions of the majority ; but 
as a rule there is little personal debate, 
although there is very considerable com- 
petition for seats upon the committee. 
The meeting being confined to residents 
in the ward, those present know each 
other fairly well, and are found honourably 
and honestly to support candidates most 
likely to render active and faithful service. 

The Ward Committee is not restricted 
in its number, but is made as large as 
practical work renders possible in order 
that it may embrace for service in the 
Ward itself all the most active friends of 
the Liberal cause. The Ward Committee 
being chosen, the meeting proceeds to 
elect the “ Executive” and the other 
members of the ‘‘ General Committee.” 

Advantage is frequently taken of the 
meeting for some member of the Town 
Council or School Board to attend and 
explain matters of public policy. 

The General and Executive Committees 
are not, however, altogether completed 
by the ward elections. The residences of 
men of character and influence are not of 
course equally divided among the wards ; 
and the problem is how to combine direct 
ward representation with the selection of 
men whose aid is needed, but who may 
be more numerous in one district than 
another. This is solved by giving the 
elected members of the “ Executive,” power 
to add thirty other members to their 
number. By this plan the representative 
principle is respected, and the requisite 
additions to the roll are made. 
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The General Committee at its first 
meeting each year elects a President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, and Hon.- 
Secretary ; and these also become ex officio 
members of the “ Executive.” 

In order to secure the prompt carrying 
out of the decisions of the Association, 
and due attention to the thousand and one 
points of detail which unceasingly need 
care, the Executive selects a small 
“ Management Sub-Committee,” consisting 
of the officers and seven other members. 

The whole organisation thus consists of 
the following bodies :— 

Sixteen Ward Committees, numbering 
altogether some 2,000 members, freely 
selected by open voting at public ward 
meetings of Liberals. 

A General Committee of 594 elected 
in the same way ; but with thirty names 
of that number added on the nomination 
of the “ Executive.” 

An Executive Committee of 114, also 
directly representative of the wards, five 
being chosen by each ward, together with 
thirty members selected by itself, and four 
officers of the General Committee. 

A Management Sub-Committee of 11, 
seven being chosen by the Executive from 
their own number, and the other four 
being officers of the General Committee. 

The settlement of the policy of the 
Association rests with the General Com- 
mittee only ; and this is one of the great 
elements of its healthful strength. A 
member of the General Committee is 
neither a puppet nor a tool (as members 
of General Committees so often are) ; 
but is a representative of an important 
constituency, possessed of actual power to 
guide the policy of his party. His opinion 
and vote are matters of consequence ; and, 
as in all other organizations, it is found 
that a responsible position is better filled, 
and sought for by better men than a merely 
honorary office. 

The choice of Parliamentary candi- 
dates for the borough belongs absolutely 
to the General Committee. When there 
is a vacancy, any member of the committee 
may nominate a candidate, and if neces- 
sary a ballot, the issue of which is decisive, 
is taken. 

The Liberal candidates for the School 
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Board are chosen by the same body in a 
similar way. It is an established rule, 
that if any candidate consents to be put 
in nomination for selection as a candidate 
of the Association, should his name be 
rejected, he is bound in honour not to 
present himself to the constituency as an 
independent rival. 

The selection of candidates for Munt- 
creat Elections rests with the Warp 
Committees. The Committee of each 
ward decides upon its own candidates, 
and the Executive Committee is bound to 
use all its influence to secure their election. 
The candidates selected by the Ward 
Committees become ipso facto candidates 
of the Liberal Association for seats in the 
Town Council. 

The central authority loyally supports 
the local decisions of the wards, and any 
attempt to override them would be con- 
trary to the fundamental principles on 
which the Association rests. The Ward 
Committees have also power of communi- 
eating with the General Committee. On 
the vote of two Ward Committees upon 
any special subject, a meeting of the 
General Committee must be called to 
consider it. 

The organization I have described has 
succeeded in harmonizing many elements 
which in other towns frequently come 
into angry collision. It unites complete 
confidence in its largest representative 
body with the power of prompt executive 
action. It connects local ward interests 
with the general, social, and political life 
of the community. The “‘ Committee of 
600” is a responsible, deliberative body, 
with authority to make final decisions, 
and yet each separate district of the town 
feels that it enjoys its own share of 
influence. Its ‘ Management Sub- 
Committee,” its Cabinet Council, has a 
sufficient power of initiating business, 
while every opportunity is afforded to the 
Executive, or the General Committee, or 
a Ward Committee to bring forward any 
subject it may desire and enforce within 
its own range any decision which may be 
reached. The areaof voting is extended 
over the largest possible circle—including 
every “ Liberal” who may be willing to take 
part in its affairs—and yet, by means of 
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the authority given to the elected Executive 
to select (“ co-opt,” as a local barbarism 
runs) a certain number of colleagues, the 
Association obtains the services of men 
who may chance to have no personal con- 
nection with award constituency. The 
width of the base on which the organiza- 
tion rests has deprived sectional interests 
of their importance and influence. A 
** Labour Representation League ” strag- 
gled hard to defeat the Association both 
in School Board and Manicipal contests, 
but it was successfully urged against its 
sectional claims that the Committee of the 
600 actually contains a majority of bond 
Jide working men—that any working man 
willing to hold any office in the town may 
be nominated by that body and receive its 
support, if the majority of his fellow-work- 
men are sufficiently convinced of his 
fitness—that it is the duty of those who 
wish for the selection of any candidate to 
work through the Association, to which 
they can belong if they choose, and that 
the fairest, wisest, and noblest policy for 
working men, as for all other classes, is to 
select for any office the men most capable 
of performing its duties, whatever their 
occupations may be. 
The faithfulness of the members of the 
Association to each other has been strik- 
ingly shown. No electioneering problem 
could be more complex than the problem 
how to secure the return of eight candi- 
dates in a School Board of fifteen, the 
cumulative system giving each elector 
fifteen votes to distribute at his pleasure. 
It was solved by allotting three candidates 
to each ward—the names of the three being 
varied according to careful calculations 
made respecting the voting Liberal strength 
in each ward—and requesting the Liberal 
electors in its boundaries to give five 
votes to each of the three. So carefully 
and loyally did the Liberal electors follow 
the directions given, that the eight Liberal 
candidates were returned at the head of 
the poll with a gross majority of 119,694 
votes, while the difference between the 
highest and lowest Liberal candidate only 
amounted to 5,570; and even this rela- 
tively small number was chiefly due te 
the difficulty of distributing votes equally 
amoug so many candidates in wards of 
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various sizes, rather than to any want of 
fidelity. This faithful loyalty has been 
secured by the importance of the issues 
covered by the action of the Association, 
the openness and frankness of its proceed- 
ings, the absence of sectional distinctions 
in its operations, the confidence it reposes 
in its members, and the fidelity with 
which its officers execute the decisions of 
the majority. 

The system adopted by the Birmingham 
Liberal Association cannot co-exist with 
the subtle social scheming and elaborate 
methods of wire pulling in vogue in so 
many towns. The very breath of its life 
is its trust in the people at large. Should 
it be tried elsewhere those who regard 
themselves as influential men will have to 
prove their capacity before a body of local 
constituents, and must abandon any wish 
they may have to force the limitations of 
their own policy against the verdict of the 
great mass of their party. No shadow of 
fear lest the will of the Association should 
not be honestly carried out must be per- 
mitted to exist; and no subject of public 
importance should be excluded from its 
deliberations. Local political leaders 
must take upon themselves the task of 
persuading their party and surrender the 
ignoble hope of managing it by indirect 
methods. 

During the years 1873-4-5-6 there have 
been sixty-eight municipal elections in 
Birmingham, Of these twenty-two have 
been contested, the contests resulting in the 
return of one Conservative by a majority 
of eighty; and twenty-one Liberals by an 
average majority of 518. In the uncon- 
tested elections forty-five Liberals and one 
Conservative have been returned. During 
the same period two general and two 
intermediate School Board elections have 
taken place. In 1873 the “Liberal 
Eight” (constituting a majority of the 
whole Board) were returned by a majority 
of 119,694 ; in 1874 the Liberal candi- 
date was unopposed ; in 1875 the Liberal 
candidate headed the poll with a majority of 
15,450 votes ; and in 1876 the “ Liberal 
Eight” were returned without opposition 
and at the present time possess the con- 
trol of the policy of the Board. Three 
Parliamentary elections have also taken 
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place. In 1873 Mr. Bright was re-elected 
upon accepting office ; in 1874 Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Muntz were returned ; 
and in 1876 Mr. J. Chamberlain succeeded 
Mr. Dixon. 

But cui bono? It may be granted 
that in Birmingham an association has 
been organised which has won an almost 
unprecedented series of electioneering 
victories and filled with Liberals its 
School Board and its Council Chamber. 
Have any valuable results followed ? 
Beyond the record of party triumphs is 
there anything to tell? Electioneering 
as electioneering is, I grant with all my 
heart, poor work; and is in no respects 
whatever the work to which so many men in 
Lirmingham have devoted their strength 
and their enthusiasm during the last few 
years, 

The “ Liberal Association,” however, 
is an agency through which men who 
believe in the possibility of a higher state 
of civilisation than now exists—who have 
faith in realizable ideals—have attempted 
and are attempting to carry out clear and 
definite plans for the culture, happiness 
and prosperity of the community. 

As-the direct consequence of the action 
of the Association, a constantly increasing 
majority in the Town Council has devoted 
itself to the improvement of the condition 
of the people without any fear of being 
thwarted by petty cliques and has had 
placed within its hands the power of 
executing large and generous schemes. 
The extension of its work has been sus- 
tiined by the hearty co-operation of the 
vast majority of the inhabitants; and 
reforms have become practical, which, 
without the Liberal Association, would 
have remained the dreams of a few 
enthusiasts. Sanitary reform has re- 
ceived large attention. During the last 
quarter of 1874 the death-rate in Bir- 
mingham was nearly 28 per 1000, and 
out of that number 11 per 1000 were 
due to zymotic and preventible diseases, 

“This figure of 11 per 1000 repre- 
sents an item of 1,014 deaths per quarter, 
4,000 deaths in the year, 80 deaths in 
the week, 10 deaths a day—of people 
who are slaughtered as distinctly and 
directly by our ignorance, our indifference, 

x 
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our want of precaution, as if we were 
deliberately to poison them by the 
administration of so much arsenic.” * 

A large proportion of these deaths were 
notoriously due to the use of sewage- 
poisoned wells of water. Since that date 
the Town Council has purchased the 
water works, and the poisonous wells will 
be closed and a supply of pure water 
poured within every court and alley. 

Birmingham has been the first great 
town to adopt the Artisan and Labourer’s 
Improvement Act (1875), by an almost 
unanimous vote; a vote which could never 
have been obtained had not the “ Liberal 
Association” undertaken the task of edu- 
cating the people upon matters so intimately 
connected with their welfare, and organized 
the committees through which sanitary and 
moral convictions have become political 
powers. ‘In many weary walks through 
the district affected by the proposed scheme, 
it has given me great anguish to see the 
deplorable condition in which 10,000 or 
12,000 of our fellow townspeople are 
passing their lives, with no bright thing 
around them and nothing of joy and glad- 
ness in their homes... .... Let me 
give a fewexamples. In one case a filthy 
drain from a neighbouring court oozed 
into their little back yard ; in another, the 
sitting room windows could not be opened, 
owing to the horrible effluvia from a yawn- 
ing midden under it. A house in which 
the little savings of an industrious man, 
4(l., had been invested in the stock and 

will of a greengrocery, was so fright- 
fully leaky that on being taken up into 
the back chamber, I found the ceiling had 
fallen down upon the children’s bed, while 
the water had streamed through the bed 
on which husband and wife slept, in the 
next floor, down into their only sitting 
room. ... The infant mortality in such 
places is frightful. In one court of five 
houses I got such replies as: ‘ Buried 
four, only this one left’; ‘ buried six, been 
married twelve years’; ‘ buried two’; and 
so on ad infinitum /” ? 

1 Speech by the Mayor (Mr. Chamberlain) 
at a meeting of the Birmingham Town Council, 
Dee, 4th, 1874, in proposing the purchase of 
the undertaking of the Water Works Com- 


pany. 
2 Speech delivered by Mr. Councillor White 
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And this in the year of grace, 1874 !! 

It is estimated that the Improvement 
Scheme, now happily being carried into 
execution, will deal with nearly 93 acres 
of land, including the sites acquired for 
proper dwellings for the working classes, 
OF this it is anticipated that the Corpora- 
tion will acquire about 43} acres at a 
total cost of about £1,310,000; These 
purchases will place the Corporation in 
possession of some of the most wretched 
districts in the town ; and they are bound 
to provide for the erection of suitable 
houses to accommodate the number of the 
working class estimated to be displaced 
within the areas included in the scheme, 
These changes will literally be for 
thousands a deliverance from conditions 
of physical and moral death to the condi- 
tions of a healthful and ennobled life. 

The Liberal Association has placed 
a majority upon the School Board, but 
it has done far more than this, it has 
carried the glad tidings of new educational 
institutions to the homes and hearts of 
thousands, and won the sympathies of the 
people for the policy which would erect 
noble buildings for a noble purpose, and 
retain for the service of the town teachers 
fit to direct the education of children of 
any rank and class. It has aroused an 
honest and genuine scorn of the ignoble 
notion that a poor education will do for 
poor people. 

When the first board was elected in 
1870, the average attendance of children 
in the Public Elementary Schools of the 
borough was 17,968, In the last week 
of October, 1876, it was 38,665; and 
making the official correction for half- 
timers, 40,466. Compulsory bye-laws 
have been worked, firmly but considerately; 
but the Liberal Association has had the 
power of reaching so many classes of 
society, and has used that power s0 
systematically for educational purposes, 
that a public conscience is rapidly being 
created among the poorest ranks, and 
those who are unwilling to send their 
children to school find little or no sympathy 
among their friends and neighbours. 
(Chairman of the Improvement Committee) 


at a meeting of the Birmingham Town Coun- 
cil, Oct. 6th, 1875. 
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The Association has largely contributed 
to that thoughtful formation of opinion 
which is in itself an education of the people, 
by its frequent discussions on questions of 
large social importance. Mr. Chamberlain 
in the first instance brought his scheme of 
Public House Reform before the “‘Com- 
mittee of the 600” ; and it was debated for 
three evenings with keen interest. Expla- 
nations were given, questions asked, 
difficulties raised, weak and strong points 
fairly searched out, in frank and open 
debate. The debate itself was an educa- 
tion in the various problems involved. The 
control of the liquor traffic by the direct 
representatives of the inhabitants in the 
Town Council, was generally felt to be in 
singular harmony with the tone and tem- 
per of a community trained to regard 
self-government as the greatest of blessings 
and to fill offices of authority with men 
upon whom no shadow of personal distrust 
ean fall. The giving adequate compen- 
sation for vested interests; the improve- 
nent in the character of public houses, to 
be effected by taking away the inducement 
to force sales of drink and rendering them 
more properly and pleasantly houses of re- 
freshment than they now are ; the lessening 
of the temptations to coarse and brutal 
vice by restricting the number of houses 
in which intoxicating liquors can be 
obtained, as well as by their better manage- 
ment under a responsible authority, were 
points which were found greatly to com- 
mend the scheme to the greater number 
of the working men on the committee, 
as also to those temperance reformers who 
have been long anxious that something 
should be done, but who have been unable 
to see any door of escape from the tre- 
mendous evils resulting from existing 
arrangements. 

A resolution was ultimately passed (by 
so large a majority as closely to approach 
unanimity) in favour of the general prin- 
ciples of the scheme submitted by Mr. 
Chamberlain. As the result of the debate 
in the “ Liberal Association,’ the whole 
subject was discussed throughout the 
town at large, preparatory to its being 
brought before the Town Council, in 
which body, upon January 2nd, Mr, 
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Chamberlain formally moved the following 
resolution :-— 


“That in the opinion of this Council, it is 
desirable that local representative authorities 
should be empowered to acquire, on payment 
of fair compensation, on a principle to be fixed 
by Parliament, all existing interests in the 
retail sale of intoxicating drinks within their 
respective districts; and thereafter, if they 
think fit, to on the trade for the conve- 
nience and on behalf of the inhabitants, but so 
that no individual shall have any iary 
interest in, or derive any profit from, the sale.” 

After a prolonged discussion the reso- 
lution was carried by 46 votes to 10. 

The “Liberal Association” has been 
vaguely termed a “tyranny” by the 
minorities it has defeated, and the only 
general criticism of any noteworthiness I 
have heard applied to it, is that its ten- 
dency may be to produce too great a 
uniformity of public life by placing too 
much power in the hands of one party. 

My reply is that the “ Liberal Asso- 
ciation” is the organisation of the people 
themselves for the purpose of self-govern- 
ment ; and that its forms permit the free 
play of individual convictions, Its policy 
will change as the people change. It has 
no stereotyped creed of liberalism. 

Large social and political reforms can 
only be effected by a representative body 
when it is guided by a majority sufficiently 
large and sufficiently determined to con- 
quer the petty obstructions which in this 
world’s history have so often been able to 
check the doing of great good. 

As long as preventible causes of ignor- 
ance, misery, and crime exist in a great 
town, effective organisation for their 
removal is an imperative duty, because 
it is an indispensable necessity. The 
Birmingham Liberal Assgciation is not 
adequately described or understood when 
it is regarded as an ingenious piece of 
mechanism for massing voters at threat- 
ened points and conveying them to the poll. 
Its power depends upon the living intensity 
of the political convictions of its members. 
Its principles are not the product of its 
organisation; but its organisation has 
sprung from an abiding faith in the 
first principles of a free representative 
government. 

Heyry W. Crosskry. 
x 2 
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SWIFT’S LOVE-STORY IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Noruixe, it may perhaps be convenient 
to observe at the outset of this brief 
paper, could be further from its author’s 
intention than to advance or discuss any 
theory concerning the true history of 
Swift and Stella. The hand which 
would have at least arrayed in lucid 
order the whole of the evidence existing 
on the subject, and which had already 
dispelled some of the most inveterate 
and perverse legends obscuring it, has 
been arrested in the midst of its labours. 
Had the late Mr. Forster lived to com- 
plete the last and most interesting of 
his biographies, the substance of what 
follows might perhaps have served as a 
note illustrating the strange kind of 
immortality which even fictions destined 
to be refuted by research may secure to 
themselves in fields of literature not 
exposed to the criticism of facts. 
Should any future writer ever complete 
Mr. Forster's fragment, I hope he will 
not neglect to note in wider circles than 
I shall attempt even to approach, the 
traces not only of a particular legend 
concerning Swift’s life, but also of the 
influence of his genius in other literatures 
besides our own. 


The period of German literature lying 
between the years of bondage to French 
models and the times of emancipation 
and of independent achievement is 
known to have been both deeply and 
variously affected by English influ- 
ences. The writers of this transition 
period severally followed models more 
or less congenial to themselves; but 
these examples were to a large extent 
English. Even Gottsched, whose feet 
still rested upon a French parquet, was 
at least fain to imitate an English 
imitation of Racine, and to let another 
Dying Cato teach propriety to the 
German theatre. Bodmer, the chief 
of the rival school, sought happier 


examples in the real masterpieces of 
Addison and Steele, the 7'atler and the 
Spectator, and did honour to the great 
name of Milton which Addison had 
recalled to his countrymen. Klop- 
stock, the real herald of the change 
which was to come over German 
poetry, drew his inspiration for his 
most sustained flight—if flight it can be 
called—from the same source. Even 
Gellert’s homespun genius delighted 
the sentimental of both sexes with an 
imitation, rivalling the original in length 
if not in any other respect, of Clarissa 
Harlowe. But in Lessing, the repre- 
sentative proper of the transition period 
which was to end by liberating German 
literature from its bonds and by open- 
ing its own classic age, the love of 
English literature went hand in hand 
with the desire for rational freedom, and 
may be almost said to have coincided 
with it. 
literature, and more especially the litera- 
ture of the German drama; and in 
age compe this task one of his chief 
aids was the power of a ing to 
English examples. — 
The critic who, gifted with strong 
but not transcendent creative genius, 
seeks himself to translate theory into 
practice, and to furnish examples of 
what is better after exposing what is 
bad, is ill-advised if he attempts to 
take the public by storm. Nearly all 
Lessing’s dramatic works must, how- 
ever, be described as noteworthy, and 
while some will be enduringly treasured 
by the student, some justly retain on 
the national stage a popularity which 
is not a mere popularity of esteem. 
Minna von Barnhelm, even if Frede- 
rick the Great wrote the best part of 
it (as the King says in Grillparzer’s 
amusing dialogue of the dead), or in 
som degree perhaps for that very rea- 
son will always remain a true national 





Lessing emancipated German: 
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comedy. Of Lessing’s tragedies Emilia 
Galotti mingles genuine passion with 
rhetorical reminiscences of the student's 
lamp ; in Nathan the Wise the drama is 
lost in the dialogue, but that dialogue 
preserves the inmost spirit of its author’s 
intellect. In both Minna and Nathan, 
however, Lessing had freed himself from 
the conditions of mere passing efforts ; 
in the one he had a nation, in the other 
humanity, in view. He began his career 
as a dramatist with a humbler aim, 
though he would never allow it to be 
a false one. In Miss Sara Sampson his 
immediate object was to break the fetters 
which in choice of subject as well as in 
form still held the German theatre ; and 
on this occasion he did not scruple to 
seek to reproduce a dramatic species— 
that of domestic tragedy—of which the 
contemporary English stage furnished 
examples no longer treasured among 
the glories of our literature. Lessing, 
who was as little respectful to the 
tearful twin-sister of domestic tragedy 
—sentimental comedy—as Goldsmith 
or Piron themselves, had intended to 
defend, in a preface, the species to 
which Miss Sara Sampson betongs ; at 
all events it must be allowed that this 
tragedy, whatever its defects, surpassed 
its more immediate English model. 
That model one must maintain to be 
no other than Lillo’s Zcndon Merchant, 
better known to the shilling galleries 
of many generations by its alias of 
George Barnwell. This circumstance, 
notwithstanding the protests of Professor 
Caro, is to my mind rendered certain 
by a comparison of the two plays, even 
were it not a fact (cited by Hettner) 
that Lessing declares he would rather 
be the author of the London Merchant 
than of the Dying Cato. Of course 
there is a considerable difference between 
Lillo and Lessing; but the resemblance 
is not confined to the second syllables 
of the names of the monstrous Millwood 
and the monstrous Marwood ; it extends 
to the very principle thus formulated 
by the worthy tradesman-poet, that “the 
more extensively useful the moral of any 
tragedy is, the more excellent that piece 
must be of its kind.” The difference 
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which interests us, however, in connec- 
tion with the subject of this paper, is of 
a special kind. 

In Lillo’s “ Pathetic Drama,” which, 
according to Cibber, speedily met its 
reward by “being patronised by the 
mercantile interest,” the infatuated 
hero learns only at the last moment, 
when he and his ruthless but declama- 
tory tempter are preparing for the 
gallows, that a virtuous love might 
have been his. Lessing’s Sara, on the 
other hand, falls a victim to the 
vengeance of her fiendish rival; but 
this vengeance has been made possible 
(though not, as in a better-constructed 
plot it might have been, actually 
brought about) by the fatal irresolu- 
tion of her miserable lover. In this ir- 
resolution lies the real dramatic conflict 
of Lessing’s play. When it is added 
that some of the names and something 
in the situation are ciearly derived from 
Clarissa Harlowe, and that in the plot 
much turns on the (pretended) delay 
of an inheritance, in order to obtain 
which Mellefont continually postpones 
his marriage with the unhappy Sara, 
enough has been said about the play 
for my purpose. It was produced in 
the year 1755. - 

More than twenty years after this 
date Lessing was involved in the heat 
of theological controversy ; and in the 
year 1778 published the last and “ the 
boldest and strongest” of the Wol/en- 
biittel Fragments, in whieh he contrasts 
the developments of Christianity with 
the teachings of its Founder. In this 
very year 1778, when he had just dis- 
continued his Antigoeze, not so much 
from want of breath as from the absence 
of articulate opposition, it occurred to 
him to try whether he would be allowed 
to “ preach a sermon from his old pulpit, 
the stage.” ‘An odd fancy,” he writes 
to his brother, “occurred to me last 
night. Many years ago I sketched a 
drama, the contents of which have a 
kind of analogy with my present con- 
troversies, of which I probably never 
dreamt in those days.” This play he 
now proposes to print by subscription ; 
of the plan he merely reveals that it is 
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taken from the story of the Jew Mel- 
chisedec in the Decamerone (i. 3), and 
that he has invented a very interesting 
episode in addition. Boccaccio’s story 
is the apologue of the three rings, there, 
as in Lessing’s play, told to the Sultan 
Saladin. Lessing, as is well known, 
makes use of the narrative to express 
in brief the moral of his drama, the 
essentially didactic object of which was 
avowed by himself and is manifest to 
every reader. The plot of the play, as 
distinct from its idea, is adapted from 
another story in the same inexhaustible 
treasure-house of dramatic materials ; 
and yet a third novel in the Decamerone 
supplies the name and one of the most 
characteristic features—the unsurpass- 
able generosity—of Nathan himself. 
The plot of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise 
is, as every admirer of this immortal 
work will be ready to concede, its weak 
side. In Boccaccio Lessing had found 
the story (v. 5) suggesting the main 
points in the adventures of his heroine 
Recha, with differences on which it is 
here unnecessary to dwell. Itecha, who 
lives in the house of Nathan as his 
daughter, has been rescued from a fire 
by a Knight Templar, for whom she 
thereupon conceives an affection of 
which her faithful attendant Daja is 
the confidante. The Templar returns 
her passion, and at one time designs to 
carry her off. In the end, however, it 
is discovered that they are brother and 
sister, the children of the same father ; 
and with this dénotiment (including the 
discovery that this father was the brother 
of Sultan Saladin) the drama closes— 
lamely enough it must be confessed, so 
far as dramatic interest is concerned. 
Three elements are therefore blended 
in this play. Its central idea is that 
of religious tolerance based on a philo- 
sophical indifference to the accidentals 
of creeds. Its hero is a philosophical 
Jew of unboundedly generous character. 
Its plot turns upon the love of a brother 
and sister unaware of their true relations 
to one another. What had suggested 
to Lessing the strange association of 
these apparently heterogeneous ele- 
ments? The second of them was a 
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mere addition to the first, and may 
be neglected for our purpose; the 
paradox of making the representative 
of tolerance a Jew was not paradoxical 
in a follower of Spinoza and a friend of 
Moses Mendelssohn ; it was suggested by 
the story in Boccaccio, and commended 
itself by the nature of the situation of 
the period in which that story plays 
—the period of the Crusades, when 
Christians and Mussulmans contended, 
and the representative of a third creed 
was therefore placed between the repre- 
sentatives of theirs. But what association 
of ideas connected the moral of Vathan 
the Wise and its plot in Lessing’s mind ? 

To this curious question the ingenuity 
of Professor Caro has suggested a not 
less curious answer. Lessing, as has 
been seen, had first sketched his play 
“many years” before he executed it. 
At the time when he was actively 
engaged as a dramatist and was writing 
his Miss Sara Sampson, Lord Orrery’s 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of 
Swift had recently made their appear- 
ance (1752). In 1754 followed Delany’s 
Observations, in 1755 Deane Swift’s 


Essay on the Life of his namesake. In: 


this very year (1755) when Miss Sara 
Sampson, the woeful story of Sir William 
Sampson’s daughter and her fatally 
irresolute lover, appeared, was pub- 
lished Hawkesworth’s memoir of Swift, 
and his edition of Swift’s works was 
issued in that or the following year. 
Swift's works, doubtless including the 
Tale of a Tud, were for the first time 
translated into German in 1756-7. 
Lessing might have seen any or all of 
these publications. It is certain that 
he not only saw, but constantly read 
and studied the Dictionary of Bayle, 
and that the edition he used (for he 
actually published a review of it) was 
that of Chaufepié, containing supple- 
ments, Of this edition the fourth 
volume, which includes an article on 
Swift, was published in 1756. 

Now, the Zale of a Tub may or may 
not have struck Lessing’s fancy and 
prepared his mind to seize with avidity 
upon the story of Boccaccio. Hettner, in 
his admirable History of the Literature 
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of the Eighteenth Century, has shown 
what hardly needed showing, that the re- 
semblance between Swift’s and Lessing’s 
apologues is after all only a superficial 
resemblance ; and many readers of Swift 
may, like myself, have long been in the 
habit of contrasting in their minds, 
rather than comparing, the morals of 
the two stories. Hettner points out 
that not only had Lessing in two of his 
juvenile comedies already treated similar 
themes, but that in his Rehabilitation 
of Hieronymus Cardanus he introduces a 
disputation between three representatives 
of Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity 
which takes a strictly dramatic form. 
Now, this disputation, taken from Car- 
danus, but defended by Lessing and 
supplemented by him with a speech in 
which a Mahometan defends his own 
religion, occurs in an essay which, as 
Caro remarks, was in all probability 
suggested to Lessing by his studies of 
Bayle, whose life of Cardanus (in vol. i. 
of the Dictionary) contains, it must be 
confessed, matters for “ rehabilitation ” 
of another kind than those which inter- 
ested Lessing. In any case, there can 
be no doubt that Lessing was a diligent 
reader of Bayle and Chaufepié, and that 
the article on Swift in the Dictionary 
could not have escaped his attention. 
Now, this article (which is at present 
before me) not only contains a reference 
to the Zale of a Tub as one of Swift's 
well-known productions, but gives a life 
of the Dean, entering at some length into 
those episodes in which we are here 
more especially interested. Lord Orrery’s 
Remarks had been consulted by the 
author, and the account which that 
solemn gossip furnishes to his “dear 
Ham” is reproduced in its essential 
features. Chaufepié mentions in a note 
the rumour that Swift and Stella were 
both the natural cbildren of the “Cheva- 
lier Temple,” and that this circumstance 
accounted for Swift’s treatment of Stella, 
to whom the secret had become known 
as it had to himself; though he also 
quotes Lord Orrery’s refutation of the 
story as to Swift's relation to Temple. 
In another note he gives an account of 
Swift’s treatment of Vanessa, to whose 





money difficulties he refers in passing. 
Here again he follows Lord Orrery ; and 
in his text he states as a fact that Swift 
married Stella, without ever recognising 
her as his wife. This is the account 
given by Lord Orrery of the relation 
between Stella and Swift, “ who scorned, 
my Hamilton, even to be married like 
any other man ”—an account which was 
afterwards accepted by Dr. Delany, and 
of the truth of which Deane Swift 
expressed his conviction. The story of 
Esther Vanhomrigh’s treatment by Swift 
is likewise given by Lord Orrery (who 
teaches us to pronounce her name 
“Vannumery”), though not with all the 
details which afterwards accumulated 
around it. 

The reader may now be left to draw 
his own inferences from the above 
materials, and to judge in how far the 
story of Swift, Stella, and Vanessa 
suggested to Lessing the main dramatic 
motive of Miss Sara Sampson, a drama 
which, as the first German tragedy of 
domestic life, exercised a most note- 
worthy influence upon the history of 
German literature ; and secondly in how 
far the story of the original relation 
between Swift and Stella, together with 
the influence exercised upon Lessing’s 
intellectual fancy by the apologue of 
the Zale of a Tub (strengthened and 
modified by his study of Cardanus), 
gave the first impulse to Lessing’s con- 
ception of the noblest and maturest, 
though as a drama by no means the 
most perfect, of the creations of his 
genius. In arriving at a conclusion on 
the subject, such coincidences as “ Sir 
William Sampson” and “Sir William 
Temple” oras “Temple” and “Templar,” 
will probably only weigh with a peculiar 
class of minds; buf the entire associa- 
tion of ideas will hardly be placed in the 
same category of critical hallucinations, 


The story of Swift’s life, with its 
attendant fictions, necessarily spread 
with the fame of his works. In 1766 
Hawkesworth and others added to these 
the bulk of Swift’s correspondence, in- 
cluding the later part of the so-called 
Journal to Stella, from some of which 
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a series of extracts had been previously 
published by Deane Swift. The earlier 
letters were published shortly afterwards, 
in 1768. No new biography attempted 
to apply the tests of historical criticism 
to the current story of Swift, Stella and 
Vanessa, and even at a later date than is 
of value for our purpose, Johnson and 
Sheridan essentially accepted it. Thus, 
about the year 1775 the story remained 
in the eyes of the literary and senti- 
mental world—and the two epithets to 
a great extent coincided in those days 
—the psychological problem which it 
has since continued for generations of 
readers. Meanwhile in Germany the 
love of English literature (though chiefly 
directed into channels with which we 
have no concern here) continued and 
increased. Goethe’s youth fell in the 
period of the most extravagant Shak- 
spere worship which perhaps even 
Germany has ever known ; and in this 
as in other matters Lenz was Goethe’s 
caricature. But the youthful poet had 
enthusiasm to spare for more than one 
species and period of English literature. 
His Sesenheim adventures were, as he 
tells us, Goldsmith’s idy! translated into 
life ; and Goldsmith’s pretty ballad of 
The Hermit afterwards (in 1774) fur- 
nished Goethe with the idea of the 
charming pastoral opera of Erwin and 
Elmira (where Erwin is Edwin). And 
as it was in this period of his career 
that Goethe was so greatly under the 
influence of Herder, who taught him to 
love Goldsmith and to worship “Ossian,” 
and as Herder was so ardent an admirer 
of Swift that his friends jestingly called 
him “the Dean” in allusion to this 
predilection, it would be wonderful if 
Goethe had not been attracted to the 
study of a genius with whom his own 
had at least one pre-eminent character- 
istic in common—directness of repro- 
ductive power. Nor was the vigour or 
even the frequent coarseness of Swift's 
manner likely to repel a young author 
who had not yet wholly freed himself 
from the influence of the Araftgenics, 
who as late as 1775 undertook, much 
to Merck’s disgust, a journey to Switzer- 
land with two such “ Durschen” as the 
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Counts Stolberg, and who in the previous 
year, 1774, produced two jeux d'espri 
very much in the poetic and prose man- 
ners of Swift himself—Plundersweilen 
Fair, and the Prologue to Bahrdt’s 
Revelations, in which the sceptical theo- 
logian holds a “ polite conversation” 
with some of the strangest guests who 
have ever entered a professor's study. 
But it was something very different 
from literary admiration or sympathy 
which about this time could not but 
interest Goethe in Swift’s anhappy love- 
story. That he was acquainted with it, 
may in any case be assumed as a matter 
of course; and it is a mere coincidence 
that in 1774 Goethe too (as we know 
from his studies of Spinoza) was reading 
Bayle’s Dictionary. Goethe was in this 
period of his life—the period which he 
spent at Frankfort previously to his 
removal to Weimar—what Mr. Lewes 
calls “ the literary lion” of his day. In 
1771 he had published his Gétz von 
Berlichingen, and in 1774 his Sorrows 
of Werther. For a season he was not 
engaged upon any work of primary 
importance, though he was already 
composing fragments of his Faust— 
more especially some of the Margaret 
scenes. His productivity was at the 
same time intense; and among his 
minor works belonging to the year 
1774 is the tragedy of Clavigo. If, 
however, at no time was Goethe's 
personal life absorbed in his literary 
pursuits, except in so far as these re- 
flected that personal life itself, least of 
all was such the case in these years of 
buoyant self-consciousness. At no other 
time was he with more royal certainty 
the favourite of the society in which he 
moved. All men thought him irresist- 
ible ; and hundreds would have echoed 
what one of his friends, Frederick Henry 
or “Fritz” Jacobi (whose name is of 
significance for us), expressed, that “ one 
needs be with him but an hour to see 
that it is utterly absurd to expect him 
to think and act otherwise than as he 
does.” It need hardly be added that 
what many men felt for Goethe, and 
something more than this, was felt by 
many women. This was the period of 
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his life in which, as he afterwards 
stated in his Autobiography, he con- 
ceived the first, and also the only, true 
love of his life—his love for Lili, to 
which the most exquisitely beautiful 
perhaps of all his lyrics owe their origin. 
He was, however, at or shortly before 
the time of this passion in relations of 
indefinitely varying kinds with more 
than one other woman. With Countess 
Augusta Stolberg he was engaged in a 
correspondence which begins with a 
declaration to the effect that the names 
“ friend, sister, beloved-one, bride, wife,” 
are individually or collectively inade- 
quate tv express the sentiment he 
entertains towards her. In 1774 he 
wrote his Claviyo fur Anna Sibylla 
Miiuch. There was a Christiane R.— 
of name unknown—to whom he ad- 
dressed one of the most jocund (as 
Herrick might have called it) of his 
love-lyrics. And it was early in the 
same year that Maximiliana Laroche 
had gradually obscured iu his heart the 
memory of Lotte Kestner, to whom he 
was at that time giving immortality in 
his Werther: “it is,” he writes in his 
Aulolbiography, “a very agreeable sen- 
sation, when a new passion begins to 
tise in us before the old has quite died 
away. It is thus that at sunset time 
one likes to see the moon rising on 
the opposite side, and rejoices in the 
double splendour of the two heavenly 
luminaries,” 

I am not discussing the psychological 
problem, if it be such, of Goethe's loves 
any more than that of Swift's; but 
what some may call blameworthy irreso- 
lution, and others a saving power of 
self-emancipation, and neither will per- 
haps call by a wholly wrong name, was 
certainly a characteristic feature of this 
more than of any other season of his life. 
That he was keenly alive to the possible 
consequences, a3 well as to the ethical 
bearing, of the concurrent or conflicting 
relations in which he found himself, is 
beyond question. Many times in his 
life, and by no means only in the case 
of Frederica, he showed himself capable 
of effurts which, whether tardy or not, 
were made from motives which only 
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ignoble minds will glibly stigmatise as 
ignoble. Perhaps it was the enduring 
remembrance of the fact that in Lili’s 
case “the maiden bowed to circum- 
stances sooner than the youth,” which 
in his later manhood gave so exceptional 
a significance to this passion. That 
irresolution may be fatal to the happi- 
ness of the beloved as well as the lover, 
was a truth which was very distinctly 
present to his mind. In Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen, Weislingen is the victim of 
his miserable unmanliness; in Clavigo 
it is Marie whose heart is broken, and 
whose life is sacrificed. 

Thus there would seem no antecedent 
difficulty in accounting for the impres- 
sion which such a story as that of Swift 
must have made upon Goethe, and more 
especially upon Goethe at this period of 
his career; and the problem of which 
in his drama of Stella (1775) he at- 
tempted a poetic solution, is one which 
might seem naturally enough to have 
suggested itself to him in connection 
with Swift’s story, even without the 
addition of any suca “biographical 
element” as Mr. Lewes is unable to 
discover in the play. Such an element, 
however, or one which may be fairly so 
described, has recently been discovered, 
or thought to be discovered, by a German 
literary scholar. Professor Urlichs holds 
that the correspondence of Goethe and 
F. H. Jacobi, and the more recently pub- 
lished correspondence between Goethe 
and Jacobi’s auut, Johanna Fahlmer, 
furnish the desired clue. His arguments 
and conclusions have been rigorously, 
but respectfully criticised by two of the 
most eminent German authorities on 
such questions, Professors Scherer and 
H. Diintzer, and a lighter but equally 
skilful lance, that of Julian Schmidt, 
has likewise touched what to some may 
be not the least interesting part of the 
subject. 

1: would carry me too far were I to 
obey my inclination and endeavour to 
pursue the course of that controversy 
in its details. It must therefore suffice 
to say that Goethe was engaged upon 
his Stella immediately after a visit 
which Jacobi paid him at Frankfort 
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early in 1775, and that the play was 
communicated during its progress to 
Johanna Fahlmer and (either in its 
completed state, or with its fifth act 
still wanting) to her nephew. Jacobi had 
already, at an earlier point—probably 
through his aunt—become acquainted 
with its plan or progress—as Diintzer 
thinks, up to the close of the third act, 
and had signified his liking of it. When, 
however, the play itself—whether with 
or without its fifth act—had been sent 
to Jacobi, the latter, to Goethe’s great 
disappointment (“It almost makes me 
wild, though not angry, with Fritz”), 
signified his strong disapproval of the 
play, which the author besought him to 
return, in a letter containing the curious 
exclamation—“ If you but knew how I 
love it, and love it for your sake.” The 
good feeling between the friends was for 
a time restored, till Jacobi in his turn 
began the composition of a novel 
(Aus Eduard Allwill’s Papieren), which 
Goethe in his turn heartily disliked. 
The hero of this novel had certain 
features of which it was easy to recog- 
nise the original in Goethe ; or rather, 
in the manner of the youthful master 
himself, Jacobi had in the character of 
Allwill, as he afterwards did in that of 
the hero of another novel, Woldemar, 
mingled features taken from the author, 
and others taken from the author’s 
friend. Their intimacy after this slack- 
ened, and gradually grew into an 
estrangement which lasted for some 
years. 

F. H. Jacobi, whose life was in some 
respects as typical of the age in which 
it fell as was what Goedeke calls his 
“philosophical dilettanteism,” had led 
an irregular youth, but was now happily 
married, though he had recently lost a 
child, His aunt, Johanna Fahlmer, 
who was two years younger than her 
nephew, was for four years an inmate 
of his household, until (in 1770) she 
quitted Jacobi and his wife, and for a 
time stayed with a female companion 
at Aix-la-Chapelle for the waters. Here 
she was taken seriously ill, and she 
describes this period of her life “‘as a 
great crisis, of sufferings which were 
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not all bodily.” Not long afterwards 
(in 1772) she settled at Frankfort, 


remaining, however, on terms of inti-§ ; 
macy and interchange of visits with§; 


Jacobi’s wife, who in 1773 writes to 
Goethe, “that my aunt and I go ow 
even and straight way by the side of 
one another without hobbling or stumb- 
ling, is a fact, although it still remains 
a riddle for the worshipful Doctor 
Goethe.” These, together with certain 
coincidences of detail (of local descrip. 
tion in particular), to which I am 
certainly inclined to think with Scherer 
and Diintzer that Urlichs attaches quite 
undue importance, are the circumstances 
which suggested to him the following 
conjectures :—The triple relation be 
tween the rather erratic Jacobi, his 
amiable and true-hearted wife, and his 
more romantically and sentimentally dis. 
posed relative, was, in Urlichs’ opinion, 
the personal basis of Goethe’s dramatic 
conception ; the outward change in these 
relations which occurred when Johanna 
left the family, is to be explained by 
the gradual growth of sentiments be 
tween her and Jacobi which rendered 
her departure advisable; and lastly, 
Jacobi’s confidences to Goethe on the 
occasion of the visit of the former to 
Frankfort turned on this subject; all 
of which explains Goethe’s subsequent 
declaration that he loved the drama of 
Stella “ for the sake” of his friend. 

Of this series of conjectures the first 
alone seems entitled to anything like 
serious consideration. ‘The second is a 
possibility indeed, but one which cannot 
justifiably be advanced in the absence 
of all evidence to support it, while the 
third is a possibility resting upon 4 
possibility. That, on the other hand, 
the relation between his triad of friends 
presented itself to Goethe’s eager imagi- 
nation as a more or less actual type of 
the situation which, suggested by the 
story of Swift, fascinated him by its re 
semblance to dangers he must at times, 
consciously or half-consciously, have seen 
before himself, appears a not improb- 
able supposition. It seems, however, to 
be demonstrable that Johanna Fahlmer, 
after the first four acts of the play had 
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been communicated to her, had not the 
slightest suspicion of any reference being 
intended in it to her own life. Nor is 
it at all clear that Jacobi’s objections to 
Stella were grounded on any personal 
feeling. And they might well both be 
free from any such thoughts, for there 
is not a jot or trace of proof that Jacobi 
and Johanna Fahlmer ever entertained 
any affection for one another beyond 
that of friendship and kinship. The 
reason for which she separated from him 
and his wife in 1770 has been satisfac- 
torily explained by Scherer ; it was the 
discovery of an early error of Jacobi 
which had given rise to an outburst of 
anger against him on the part of his 
father, and which—though totally un- 
connected with Johanna—may very 
probably have rendered it expedient for 
her to leave his house. Her subsequent 
nental sufferings might seem sufficiently 
accounted for by the same cause; but 
they admit of other explanations at least 
as probable as the quite unproved one 
suggested by Urlichs ; thus it is known 
that Johanna differed from her mother 
on religious matters. At the same time 
the relation between Johanna and Jacobi, 
united in affection after their separa- 
tion, was peculiar enough to strike an 
imagination prepared to find problems 
in such a situation as theirs—so much 
so that Jacobi himself afterwards appears 
to have given it a literary expression (of 
aperfectly innocent kind, be it observed) 
in his later novel, Woldemar. It may 
be added that in an age such as this 
there was nothing unnatural, though 
there might be something striking, in the 
relation Goethe may have supposed to 
exist, or dreamt of as existing, between 
Jacobi, Betty, and Johanna. How much 
stranger—and yet it was a reality at- 
tested by his own confession—was the 
relation between the poet Biirger and 
Molly Leonhardt and her sister, his first 
wife, after whose death he married Molly, 
whom he was fated so soon to lose. The 
wildest legends which have gathered 
round the history of Swift’s life are 
hardly more improbable than this au- 
thentic record, from which charity itself 
seems forced to turn aside. 
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Such, with the possible addition of 
a contemporary piece of fashionable 
scandal of an ordinary type,’ were the 
antecedents of the strange “drama for 
lovers,” as he called it, which after its 
completion Goethe laid at Lili’s feet, 
and which he thought would prove to 
Augusta Stolberg that he was still the 
same that she had always known him 
tu be. Its design was, in a word, that 
of finding a poetic solution for the 
problem of a double love. Fernando, 
married to Cecilia, has deserted her and 
her child without—little as he knows 
it—having ceased to love her. After, 
not before this, he has conceived a 
passion for the beautiful Stella, but her 
also he has quitted in order to seek his 
abandoned wife. Unsuccessful in his 
search, he has returned to Stella, when 
accident brings his wife and daughter 
into the very village where Stella dwells. 
The difficulty thus brought about is in- 
tensified by Fernando’s affections being 
now altogether distracted between the 
devoted and innocent Stella and his 
suffering and faithful wife. The original 
solution was not—as the public insisted, 
because of the daring recital of the le- 
gend of the Count of Gleichen—bigamy, 
but a resignation of her lover by Cecilia 
to Stella, with a claim for herself to an 
equal share of his affection. I think 
that on this head Scherer has fully 
vindicated Goethe from a coarse mis- 
interpretation of his meaning, pardonable 
only in readers of incurably restricted 
imaginations. ‘‘ We will part,” she says, 
“‘ without being separated. Your letters 
shall be my only life, and mine shall 
seem dear visitors to you... . And 
thus you will remain mine, and not be 
banished with Stella in a corner of the 
world.” She is willing to resign all but 
his love ; for she has “learnt much in 
suffering,” and she has solemnly prayed 
to Heaven to look down upon her, and 


1“ Eh, mais c’étaient des femmes,” the 
Don Giovanni of this adventure (it took place 
in Portugal, though its central figure was a 
German, which perhaps accounts for Goethe 
calling his German hero Fernando) is said to 
have apologetically observed of his victims, as 
if brutally to parody the tenderest of all Swift’s 
cynicisms : ‘* Only a woman's hair.” 
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strengthen her. Surely it is time that 
the stigma thoughtlessness has cast upon 
Goethe’s strange but not ignoble idea 
should be declared to be what it is— 
utterly and radically unjust. 

The poet had thus ventured to suggest 
a solution for a not impossible difficulty 
wholly irreconcilable, not only with the 
moral traditions of society, but with the 
realities of human life. He had dared 
everything, without taking into careful 
consideration even the necessary artistic 
conditions of success. For though Stella 
is in many respects a production of true 
genius—lightly, but effectively con- 
structed, written with the fresh flow 
of natural sentiment and even humour 
which Goethe ia these days of his most 
abundant poetic creativeness had at his 
command, and in some of its passages 
rising to a picturesque beauty of dia- 
logue recalling the loveliest parts of 
Egmont itself—it has two radical faults 
as a drama. In the first place, the 
hypothesis of Ferdinand’s first abandon- 
ment of Cecilia is left unnecessarily 
obscure ; sympathy with the hero is 
thus effectively destroyed at the outset, 
and he becomes not only despicable, 
but absurd. Secondly, as Julian Schmidt 
well observes, this is a domestic drama ; 
and a solution which the author himself 
could not regard as other than ideal was 
thus as it were advanced as a practical 
expedient for the use of men and women 
in actual society. The matter-of-fact 
public, and the matter-of-fact critics, 
who at all times best represent the 
public, judged and condemned the 
drama accordingly. One anonymous 
wag immediately produced a sixth act, 
and another a Stella Number Two; and 
even one of Goethe’s most judicious 
advisers, the sturdy-minded Merck, 
wrote an epigram in which he doubted 
the blessings likely to result from this 
exposition of bigamy following in the 
wake of the same author’s exposition of 
suicide. And many years afterwards, 
Canning tickled English morality into 
one of its heartiest laughs by his famous 
parody upon poor Cecilia’s proposal to 
Stella—“ A sudden thought strikes me. 
Let us swear an eternal friendship.” 
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Under such circumstances, it must have 
been small consolation to Goethe that 
Lenz, according to his wont, sought to 
outbid his friend by producing a drams 
of his own, entitled Friends Make 
Philosopher, designed to exhibit the 
converse of Goethe’s theme. Stella 
itself, when many years afterwards prof parts « 
duced on the Weimar stage, was, a 
Goethe with his usual imperturbability 
informs us, found to contain a situation 
irreconcilable with “our mann 

which are quite essentially based on 
monogamy.” “The endeavour of the 
sensible Cecilia to harmonise the difi- 
culty” was found to prove “ fruitless ;” 
and the play was turned into a tragedy, 
by the death of Stella and the suicide 
of Fernando being added. The public 
was satisfied, and, as a contemporary ob- 
served, the xenion had been realised :— 


























‘* Gdipus tears out his eyes ; her own hands 
hang Iocaste, 
Innocent both ; and the play finds a har. 
monious close.” 


Such is in brief the history of a play 
which no lover of Goethe can afford to 
neglect, and the literary and theatrical 
fate of which is full of lessons for the 
student of that very difficult and delicate 
question, too large for discussion her, 
of the relations between the drama ani 
ethics. I have rather been desirous of 
indicating, with the help of such mate 
rials as were at my command, the us 
made in Goethe’s Stella, as well as in 
two of Lessing’s dramas (of one d 
which, Miss Sara Sampson, it shoul 
be by the way noted that Stella again 
contains at least the reminiscence of 4 
name), of the story of Swift, Stella, ani 
Vanessa, in the form in which tradition, 
and something besides tradition, had 
brought it to the knowledge of two 
great German authors. For that Stell 
in Goethe is the dramatic embodiment 
of Swift’s Stella, and that Cecilia’s u- 
expected appearance is the appearanc 
of Vanessa in Ireland, there can be # 
little doubt as that the changes intro 
duced by Goethe into the situation 
not such as essentially affect its mor 
significance. I am well aware that sucl 
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inquiries as the present are regarded by 
many as mere idle pedantry ; but they 
seem to me worth pursuing even when 
they lead only to imperfect or approxi- 
mate results. In a work of art much 
depends on the choice of subject, more 
o the treatment. To watch different 
minds at work upon the same, or upon 

of the same, theme, is to obtain 
a clue to the differences in their 
methods, and the differences in their 
idiosyncrasies. The attempt to separate 
accidental elements from essential, to 
distinguish between the various sources 
of the varicus motives which contribute 
to an artistic composition, may often 
prove unsuccessful, and at times futile. 
But if conducted with sobriety and 
candour, it can never prove a wholly 
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useless exercise to those who engage 
in it, and will be regarded by the 
unthinking only as impugning those 
prerogatives of creative genius which it 
is the supreme object of all true criticism 
to vindicate. 

A. W. Warp. 


Norr.—It is unnecessary to cite the gene- 
rally accessible authorities which have been 
used in this paper ; but it is right, and may be 
convenient for those who may a to pursue 
the subject further, to state that most of the 
special materials for the inquiry will be found 
in Caro, Lessing und Swift (Jena, 1869); in 
two essays on Goethe's Stella by Urlichs and 
Scherer published in the Deutsche Rundschau 
(July 1875, and January 1876); in a third 
on the same subject, by H. Diintzer in the 
Aligemeine Zeitung (January 5th, 1876); and 
in the biographies by Stahr, Viehoff, and 
Lewes. 








D1 was born in Cheshire, far away from 
Berkshire, where we live. This was 
how she came to us. “Do you like 
dogs?” said a man next to us at break- 
fast. “Yes! if they are big and don’t 
bite.” “This one is big and doesn’t 
bite,” he answered, and so Di was sent 
to us ina hamper. When the hamper 
was opened, Di put out her head, and 
such a grand one, much more like the 
head of a lioness than of a dog, and 
much better, for you had only to look 
at her to see that she would be playful 
and gentle. Well! we got her out of 
the hamper, and the first thing she did, 
wagging her tail all the while, was to 
run under a table in the housekeeper’s 
room, and to upset it with a heap of 
crockery. It made us all laugh to see 
Di, as she stood on her four-legs under 
the table, lifting it up so that its four 
legs were off the ground. On the 
spot we made her over by free gift 
to our daughter. If you ask what 
kind of dog she is, she is a smooth St. 
Bernard, pure bred both on the side 
of sire and dam, who have taken prizes 
at ever so many dog-shows. We have 
never shown Di—we are too fond of 
her to hand her over to such sorrow— 
but if we did we are quite sure she 
would win the first prize. She is of a 
rich fawn colour, with such soft, silky 
ears, and such a tail, thick at the root 
and tapering away to the tip, which is 
of a ruddy chestnut-brown. When she 
came to us she was six months old, now 
she is two and a half years old. Alas! 
that the life of man should be so long 
and that of dogs so short ! 

We had hard work to bring her from 
Cheshire to town, and from town to 
Berkshire. If there is anything that 
Di hates it is railway travelling, and we 
are inclined to think that into her body 
has passed the soul of one of those 
sturdy old people, now nearly extinct, 
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who never would and never will step 
into a railway carriage, and still 

up to town in the good old way. “ Will 
you have her put into the dog-box, 
Miss?” asked the porter at the first 
station to which Di -was brought, 
“No,” said the resolute lady; “and 
besides, she is too big.” So as then 
was a very crusty old gentleman in ow 
carriage, who held up his fest as soon 
as he saw Di, we handed her over to 
the guard who took her in his van as 
far as Crewe. There we had to change 
trains, and then the scene between Dj 
and the railway authorities became very 
exciting. As soon as the door of the 
van was opened, out rushed Di and 
careered wildly along the platform, to 
the dismay of sober passengers and 
porters, and looking for all the world 
like a wild beast. Thus early in her 
story let us confess that she has one 
fault. Di is very greedy, and often 
should we have sat in the stocks for 
puddings that she has stolen, if there 
were stocks still in England. Her 
behaviour at Crewe brought out this 
feature in her character in a strong 
light. Though in terror at the rail, 
her eyes and nose discovered the re. 
freshment-room. At one bound she 
cleared the counter, scattered the young 
ladies, who fled tearing their false hair, 
and then seizing a plate of sandwiches, 
made very short work of them in spite 
of the mustard. As soon as we could we 
came forward, soothed the young ladies, 
paid the damage, and collaring Di, 
coaxed the guard to take her into his 
van to town, in consideration of half-a- 
crown, or we are not sure five shillings, 
besides her ticket, seeing she was so big. 
We got her home from Euston Square to 
Chesters Place pretty well, and nothing 
happened except that some little boys 
pointing to Di as she looked out of the 
brougham window, cried out, “There 

















Our Dog Di. 


goes another lion to the Sological 
G: ardings.” 

All this time we, that is I and my 
daughter, to whom, as I have said, 
Di had been made over in free gift, 
were in sore dread and fear. I am 
sure by the time we reached Chesters 
Place that we were quite as afraid as 
Di had been at Crewe station. If Di’s 
first visit to the train had been so 
terrible, what would my wife think of 
Di’s first visit to Chesters Place? You 
must know that the lady in question 
hates dogs as the ancient Egyptians 
hated shepherds. We had been away 
some time, and there my wife stood in 
the hall, waiting to welcome husband 
and daughter safe back to London ; 
when out Di sprang from the carriage, 
and rushing into the hall stood up on 
her hind-legs and put both her front 
paws on my wife’s chest. I draw a veil 
over the family scene. Some events are 
best known in their results, and in this 
case the result was that Di was only 
admitted into Chesters Place on the word 
of a husband and a man of honour that 
she should leave London for Berkshire 
the very next morning. If the dogs 
had a Court Circular, or journal of their 
own—as why should they not, seeing 
they are so much better bred as a rule 
than some of the human beings whose 
movements are chronicled in our fashion- 
able papers—all dogs of high degree, 
pugs, pointers, collies, and retrievers, 
might have seen in their Morning Post, 
“The Lady Diana St. Bernard has left 
her mansion in Chesters Place for the 
family seat in Berkshire, where it is 
her ladyship’s intention to spend the 
winter.” 

Though she was so gentle she looked 
so strong and fierce that all our servants 
were afraid of her—all but one, a foot- 
man, who was commonly believed to 
fear neither dog nor devil. He threw 
himself into the breach, and nobly 
offered to take Di next morning into 
Berkshire. Meantime Di had got very 
fond of her young mistress, and was 
loath to leave her; but for all that she 
had to go, in spite of her tail-waggings 
and coaxing. Into a cab she was thrust, 
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and she and John rattled away to 
Waterloo. In the evening John re- 
turned, having fulfilled his mission, but 
like some diplomatists we could name, 
but not all, he was so very reserved as 
to what had befallen him, that my 
wife’s maid, who had a great spite 
against him for not carrying coals up 
stairs to the attics or some other good 
reason, was quite sure Joan had made 
away with Di to a dog-stealer, and 
that Miss Frances would never see 
her dog again. It turned out on 
inquiry that John was so silent because 
he had found it so troublesome to get 
Di down to Berkshire. She had ob- 
jected and protested against everything, 
so that her journey to Forest Edge, for 
that is the name of our house, had been 
one incessant struggle. There he had 
handed her over to Mr. Pennywink, our 
bailiff, who, among his other good 
qualities, reckons that of a great love of 
animals, 

To him then Di was confided, and 
with him she spent the winter, I only 
seeing her occasionally. To say that 
she increased in stature and in favour 
with man would not be quite true. 
Bigger and bigger she grew, so that she 
could not get under Pennywink’s table 
to upset it; but as to favour with man, 
that is to say with mankind in general, 
if we said so we should be telling 
stories, which we always try not to do. 
During that winter, what Mr. Penny- 
wink called “a mansion” was being 
erected at Forest Edge, so called because 
it is just on the very edge of Swinley 
Forest, with its huge oaks and beeches ; 
a forest in the recesses of which the 
badger still lurks, polecats are not 
uncommon, stoats and weazels are 
numerous, hawks and jays and even 
carrion-crows are constantly to be scen ; 
and all this in spite of the crown 
keepers, who, like other keepers, shoot 
down every bird above the size of a 
blackbird, lest it should eat the eggs or 
the young of those sacred birds the 
partridge or the pheasant. But let us 
return from Swinley to Forest Edge 
and Di. Building was going on, and ma- 
sons, bricklayers, and joiners abounded. 
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Many people seem to think that the 
British workman, like a woodcock, lives 
by suction. It is a ficticn we know 
even of the woodcock, but still more a 
fiction is it with the workman. He 
drinks much and be eats much, and so 
he makes both ends meet. We are 
afraid to say how often the “scns of 
toil,” as it is the fashion also to call 
them, on seeking the bundle containing 
their dinners, were unpleasantly sur- 
prised to find that it had been rifled by 
Di, into whose capacious maw whole 
loaves of bread and pounds of beef 
and bacon disappeared as if by magic. 
She had a habit too, which added 
insult to injury, of banging up the 
handkerchief which had held the food, 
on the bush under which it had been 
hidden, and thus erecting a trophy, as 
it were, to her appetite. Strange to 
say, Di seemed to think that the good 
British workman had placed these good 
things in her way on purpose, and used 
at first to sidle up to the dinnerless 
artisans, wagging her magnificent tail 
and smiling visibly, as much as to say, 
“How good of you to find me so nice 
a dinner.” This of course was much to 
her credit, and showed a severe Olympian 
way of treating human beings, just as 
Jupiter in Orphée aux Enfers declared, 
“Forgiving! I have always been for- 
giving. I never did any one an injury 
that I was not the first to forget it.” 
We are sorry to say that though Di 
behaved in this fine old heathen way, 
the British workman was not nearly so 
forgiving. He at least showed no Chris- 
tianity towards Di. Instead of finding 
her fresh dinners, he had the meanness 
to hang his food up on trees and rails 
and posts where Di could not reach 
it, and besides he kicked her and 
pelted her with stones, and laid egg- 
shells full of pepperand mustard in her 
way, much to Di’s disgust, who when 
reflecting on these injuries used to say 
to herself, ““ Why, when Mr. Pennywink 
and Mrs. Pennywink and all the little 
Pennywinks treat me so kindly, do 
these dusty-coated, flannel-wearing men 
behave so cruelly to me, who never ate 
anything of theirs that I did not fawn 
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on them and thank them for it?” At 
last, finding with all her good will that 
she could neither soften the hearts nor 
the hands of these men, she took a last 
long meal and leave of them at once, 
One fine spring day she found under 
the stairs of the “mansion” three pounds 
of bacon and four pounds of butter, 
stowed away for the men’s tea and 
supper; there she dragged out with 
great glee, and made an end of all but 
half a pound of butter, when she was 
caught red-handed, or as we might 
render it “ butter-whiskered,” and 
pelted down from the mansion to 
Pennywink’s house, whither the whole 
band of workmen chased her, and swore 
by all their caths that if Pennywink 
did not tie her up then and there they 
would have her life. 

That was the first time that Di was 
thrown into bonds for her greediness, 
and I wish I could add that it proved 
a warning to her. Far from it. When 
the mansion was built and the British 
workmen and especially the masons, 
had shaken the dust off their clothes 
and departed to the great joy of every 
one, and Di was released from bonds, 
lo! she came out a worse thief than 
ever. From her case I have been led 
to moralize on men thieves, and to feel 
sure that with boys as with dogs it only 
makes them worse to imprison them. In 
the case of boys we well know it is the 
older boys ard the men thieves that 
make young offenders worse, and so it 
was, I was at last convinced, with Di. 
How could it happen that so young a 
dog and so well-bred a dog was not 
only not reformed but even made worse 
in her eyil ways? I am sure this is how 
it was. Not far cff Di’s kennel was 
another within an easy bark, in which 
time out of mind, except when he was 
taken out for a run for the good of his 
health, was chained our old watch-dog, 
a lurcher, named Boxer. He was a 
faithful dog in his way, and I ought not 
to speak ill of him, for he has barked 
his last on earth, having overeaten him- 
self one fine day, and is no doubt 
now rupning hares in company with old 
poachers in those happy hunting grounds 








At | which we are sorry to see General 
| that | Dodge believes to be alla missionary 
s nor | fiction. But of Boxer I must say that 
a last | he was a low dog and an underbred 
once, | dog, who beforé Di came, had been 
under | known to break loose and worry 
yunds | chicken, suck eggs, snap up young 
utter, | ™abbits, scare pheasants and partridges 
- and § fom their nests—and in short commit 
with | such acts of atrocity as would have 
11 but § made every crown keeper shoot him on 
e was § the spot if they could have got hold or 
might § sight of him ; only they could not, for 

and § Boxer though a very wicked was a very 
m to § cunning dog. al ; 
whole § Well! close to this criminal Di was 
swore § chained, and he soon began to poison 
ywink ff her young mind, for as for those dinner- 
e they ff stealings I look on them as mere freaks 
of graceful folly. And now let the 
reader answer a plain question. Does 
he believe in the language of dogs? If 
he says he does not we shall at once 
dass him with those wretched soulless 
beings who never dream, who think 
that there is no difference between prose 
and verse, and cannot for the life of 
them conceive why poets should be per- 
mitted by an all-wise Providence to 
live ; so unless he is prepared to believe 
in the language of dogs he had better 
hold his tongue and say nothing and 
listen to what I have to say. Often 
when Di was chained up close to Boxer 
the old sinner would say. “ Di, do you 
know what eggs are?” and Di said, 
“No, Boxer,” he would go on, “ Hens 
and turkeys lay eggs for dogs to suck ; 
I only let Mrs. Pennywinks have one 
now and then as a treat. Promise me 
that you will suck eggs when you grow 
uw, Di.” “Yes, I will, Boxer,” said 
Di. So again of young chicken, when 
he saw our old sow Bess snap off the 
head of a chick which had rashly 
risked its life in her stye, Boxer would 
cry, “ Bravo, Bess. That’s the way to 
treat chicken, Di. Mind you always 
map their heads off when you are loose 
and hungry.” Then, too, he would tell 
her stories of the rabbits and hares that 
he had chased and eaten in his young 
days, when he followed at the heel of 
the most arrant poacher on all Bagshot 
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Heath. How nice young leverets were 
and young rabbits, and how sweet it 
was to roam over the heath as far as the 
“Golden Farmer” beyond Bagshot— 
which some idiots now call the “Jolly 
Farmer”—or past Czsar’s Camp to 
Easthampstead Flats. “They talk of 
pleasure,” said Boxer, “and I don’t say 
that a new laid egg or a fresh pat of 
butter when you have stolen it is not 
very nice, but for my money give me 
the rabbit which you have run to his 
burrow and then dug out with your own 
paws. Mind, Di, there is nothing so 
sweet in life as to work for your 
living.” 

It is not to be believed that talk like 
this would not tell on the mind of a 
young innocent dog. As I have said, 
Boxer was soon afterwards cut off by an 
indigestion caused by bolting a hare-skin 
whole. He died and was buried, but the 
harm he worked lived after him. When 
Di was let loose, and we came to live 
in the mansion, we found Di so finished 
a thief that in France she might have 
had a surname given her and been 
called Diana Macaire. This grieves us 
of course, but we must take dogs, like 
men, as we find them—whoever thought 
the worse of Charles Lamb for his 
drunkenness !—and so though we are not 
partakers with men thieves, we would 
far sooner have Di with us asa dog thief 
than have instead ‘of her the best be- 
haved and most moral dog in the world. 
So far then as Di is concerned, as she 
cannot be cured, we think she is quite 
above the eighth and tenth command- 
ments, that they have slipped out and 
ought to slip out of her Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Then, too, there is so 
much fun in her thefts—we set aside 
her faults for hunger’s sake, she felt the 
approach of famine and so she stole— 
but she would make away with other 
things just by way of a joke out of a 
mere sense of humour, as when she 
carried off Mrs. Pennywink’s Sunday 
cap with cherry-coloured ribbons, and 
after trying it on her own head and not 
thinking it becoming, hung it up on 
a birch-tree in the plantations where it 
was not found for many days; or when 








she laid her teeth on Pennywink’s best 
boots and ran off with them over the 
heath and hid them in a rabbit burrow, 
where they were found a year after 
when we were ferreting rabbits, much 
the worse, not for wear but for weather 
and the gnawing of many bunnies who 
no doubt thought they were thus vent- 
ing their wrath on Pennywink the sworn 
foe of all the rabbits who range over 
Bagshot Heath. 

While we are confessing Di’s faults 
let us add that she is as great a coward 
as she is a thief. I am sure the soul of 
a mouse crept down her throat as soon 
as she was born, and has stayed there 
ever since, having, perhaps—for who 
can tell !—gnawed her own noble lion 
soul to pieces. But this is also a small 
matter, fur Di looks so like a lioness, 
that the mere sight of her as she stands 
at gaze slowly waving—for it is not 
wagging—her tail is enough to strike 
terror into the beholder. As a watch- 
dog, therefore, she is as good as any 
mastiff or bloodhound ; with the great 
advantage that, while she scares away 
tramps and trespassers, she does not, 
like those other dogs, every now and 
then tear one of the family to pieces, 
as we observe befell an unhappy man at 
Farnborough the other day. We atthe 
mansion know that Di is the greatest 
coward in creation, but strangers think 
she is very savage, and so Di is as 
great a safeguard to us as a whole 
pack of bulldogs. But this fear which 
strangers have of her is sometimes 
amusing, as when we asked the neigh- 
bouring stationmaster to come up 
and take a look round Forest Edge, 
and he came one Sunday, but only to 
shut himself up in the walled stable- 
yard, where he remained the whole day, 
for he would not, he said, “stir out of 
the yard to be worried by that big 
bloodhound.” So Di, the thief and 
the coward, roams about the plantations 
and keeps off trespassers, while she 
keeps down the rabbits, much to Penny- 
wink’s delight, who, but for her, would 
never grow a “ wizzel,’—so he calls man- 
gold—or a swede. Silly man! as he 
beholds the ravages of the crown rabbits 
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on our crops, he launches out into vaia 
theories on the laws of property and 
game and vermin. “Them as breeds 
the rabbits,” he says, “ought to be 
bound to wire their land all round, and 
then they might keep their own rabbits 
for themsslves and their crops,” a sug- 
gestion which we earnestly commend to 
the notice of Mx. P. A. Taylor, and the 
other agitators against the existing game 
laws. 

“Why are we so tormented with 
rats?” once said Lord Macaulay. “ Be. 
cause they are so small and we so big, 
Suppose twenty thousand mammoths 
were suddenly thrown on our shores, 
we should at once recognise the fact as 
a national calamity; we should call out 
the yeomanry and pursue them, send 
down regiments of the line and artillery, 
and exterminate them, and in a week 
there would not be a mammoth left 
alive; but as to rats we are powerless; 
for all our ferreting, and poison, and 
traps, they continue to increase, till 
they threaten to eat us out of house 
and home ; the reason being that their 
size enables them for the most part to 
elude our attacks.” Undersuch gloomy 
forebodings of the historian, it is a 
comfort to think that Di is good against 
rats. “Everything in creation has a 
purpose, Hodge,” I said to our old 
labourer, who, man and boy, had worked 
about Ascot for nearly seventy years. 
** Has they?” replied Hodge. ‘“ Then 
I should be glad to know why rats was 
created?” It was in vain to tell the old 
man that they were nature’s scavengers ; 
he stuck to his creed, and could not for 
the life of him believe in thense of rats. 
Nor as a matter of practice do we be 
lieve in their use. Kats are interesting, 
cunnirg, and very affectionate to their 
offspring, but as to use, you should hear 
Pennywink lamenting the loss of 
chicken, and turkey poults, and whole 
broods of ducklings carried off ina single 
night by these pests! When we have 
borne these inroads a little while we 
proclaim a hunt, send over to a neigh- 
bour for his ferrets, set to work with 
spades, and dig up the enemies’ nests 
and runs, and so slay numbers of them. 
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On these occasions Di is invaluable ; 
she seizes the rats young and old, as 
they bolt from their holes and, however 
much they may bite, never fails to kill 
them. So eager is she that I am sorry 
to say that once, when an unhappy 
brown ferret showed his nose at a hole 
Di was down on him in the twinkling 
of an eye, and before one could say 
“Jack Robinson,” our best ally against 
the rats was dead. The owner of that 
ferret is a hard man, more than sus- 
pected of beating both wife and child, 
but the hardest of hearts has its soft 
corner, and his heart so melted at the 
untimely death of his darling ferret, 
that tears trickled down his cheeks. 

I wish I could say that Di’s exploits 
against the rats ends with their death. 
She evidently thinks that all is flesh 
that falls into her jaws, and like a New 
Zealander or a New Caledonian, having 
slain her enemy, she eats him ; and not 
only him, but she ate the body of that 
ferret also. And let no one say that 
she eats rats because she is half starved. 
Nothing of the kind. The dog biscuits 
that she eats, and the greaves and the 
toppings and boiled potatoes are beyond 
belief. She has been even known to go 
down to the sheepfold and steal the 
lambs’ oileake. Though so gay and 
joyful and frolicsome, and professing 
in every act such deep love for the 
family, she has one purpose in life, and 
that is to make her way into the larder, 
and though that stronghold of food is 
usually kept locked, on two occasions at 
least Di has been known to break into 
it and rifle its stores. In the way of 
making her way into yards she is almost 
human, using her right forepaw very 
much like a man’s hand, but as she has 
not yet reached the art of unlocking a 
door, we are sure that on those two 
occasions the larder must have been 
unlocked. 

One of these robberies—they were 
both of rounds of beef—was followed 
by such consequences to Di that I am 
tempted to add them to Di’s story. I 
was sitting in my library, reading the 
Fathers of the Church, when I heard a 
hue and cry, and soon after our cook 





came in with a rueful face, and “ Please, 
sir, Di has stolen the beef for to-morrow’s 
dinner ”—to-morrow being Sunday, and 
the weight of the beef fifteen pounds. 
Now the mansion at Forest Edge is not 
so poor in resources that the loss even 
of that quantity of beef would have 
been coupled with starvation. Proud 
in this feeling, and wishing, I must own, 
to screen Di, I said, “Get something 
else,” and dismissed the cook, who had 
a reckoning on Monday morning with 
her mistress. But it is not of that but 
of Di that I am writing. Not caring 
to go on with the Fathers of the Church, 
and curious to see what Di would do 
with the beef, I went out to look for 
her, and found her stretched out in the 
sun, as sleek and round as a New 
Caledonian chief who has eaten his 
third wife. There was no sign of the 
beef except in Di’s person, and it turned 
out afterwards, that having eaten half 
of it there and then she had buried 
the rest, which she was seen to dig up 
and devour some days after. Of course 
I should not enter into these details 
unless I had something else to tell. 
Di’s general health is of the rudest 
kind, but a few days after she had 
eaten the last of that beef she was seen 
to be ailing. She could scarcely drag one 
leg after the other, and had hardly the 
heart to wag her tail. As there were 
reapers about the place, a race of men 
who tie their food up in cloths and 
leave them under trees, I made up my 
mind that Di had been at her old tricks, 
had stolen the men’s dinners and 
been kicked for it, as is the fashion of 
labourers to their wives and dogs. Thiz 
belief was strengthened by a lump on 
Di’s right side, from which we thought 
that one of her ribs was broken. So 
shé limped and crawled about for some 
days, till one morning that very cook 
from whose larder the beef had been 
stolen, and who for all that was very 
fond of Di, when patting and stroking 
her pricked her finger. 

“ Why, what’s this sticking out of 
Di’s side?” she said to Pennywink. 

So Pennywink felt Di’s side, and 
then they saw that out of it stood the 
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point of an iron skewer. The said 
Pennywink is a man more of action 
than of words. He seized the point of 
the skewer, and by main force pulled it 
out of Di’s side ; a bit of surgery which 
must have been no easy job, as the 
skewer was eight inches long and had one 
end twisted round in a circle ; just one 
of those horrible inventions of the enemy 
in short which butchers put into rounds 
of beef for the express purpose of tor- 
mepting fathers of families who have 
to carve for their children, an act 
which we sometimes think will hinder 
a merciful Providence from allowing 
any butcher to enter the gates of 
Paradise. 

And so the secret of Di’s illness was 
out. She had bolted that iron skewer 
when she devoured the beef, and it 
having somehow got crosswise into her 
chest, came out just at her last short 
rib on the right side. She evidently 


suffered great pain while it was inside 
her, but it speaks worlds for the ease 
with which animals throw off lesions 
which few men could undergo without 
death, that in the afternoon of the day 
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on which the skewer was dragged out 
Di was frisking about in her usual 
health and chasing rabbits in the 
wildest way over the woods and heath. 
The wound healed up at once, and all 
that remains of it now is a very slight 
scar on Di’s side which you have to 
hunt for before you can find it. 

“ Why don’t you send that story to 
the Field?” asked an old friend; 
“perhaps they will believe it.” But 
as he plainly did not believe it, and as 
several others to whom we tuld the story 
turned out to be doubting Thomases, 
the end was that it was not sent to 
the Field, and so now it is sent to 
more believing people. There are many 
more things which we could tell of Di, 
but it would take a whole number to 
contain them, and I therefore forbear ; 
declaring, in conclusion, that there never 
was such a perfect dog character as Di, 
and expressing my fervent hope that 
she may not meet an untimely end at 
the hand of that base band of poisoners 
who have already laid so many noble 
dogs low. 
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slight But of divine effect, he culled me ont; 
ve to The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil;.. . 
nu bs He called it Haemeny.”—MILTON. 
But A uiTrLe dust the summer breeze 
nd as Had sifted up within a cleft, 
story A slanted raindrop from the trees, 
nases, A tiny seed by chance airs left,— 
nt to It was enough, the seedling grew, 
nt to And from the barren rock-heart drew 
many Her dimpled leaf and tender bud, 


f Di, And dews that did the bare rock stud ; 
And crowned at length her simple head 


ber to 
bear ; With utter sweetness, breathed afar, 
never And burning like a dusky star,— 
s Di, Sweetness upon so little fed, 
that Ah me! ah me! 
nd at And yet hearts go uncomforted. 
— For hearts, dear love, such seedlings are, 
— That need so little, ah, so less 


Than little on this earth, to bear 

The sun-sweet blossom, happiness ; 
And sing,—those dying hearts that come 
To go,—their swan-song flying home. 
A touch, a tender tone, no more, 
A face that lingers by the door 
To turn and smile, a fond word said, 
A kiss,—these things make heaven; and yet 
We do neglect, refuse, forget, 
To give that little, ere ‘tis fled, 

Ah me! ah me! 

And sad hearts go uncomforted. 


I asked of thee but little, nay, 

Not for the golden fruit thy bough 
Ripens for thee and thine who day 

By day beneath thy shadow grow ; 
Only for what, from that full store, 

Had made me rich, nor left thee poor, 
A drift of blossom, needed not 
For fruit, yet blessing some dim spot. 

A touch, a tender word soon said, 
Fond tones that seem our dead again 
Come back after long years of pain, 

Lonely, for these my sick heart bled— 

Ah me! ah me! 
Sad hearts that go uncomforted. 
Exuice Hopkins. 








LESLIE STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


Tue eighteenth century is gradually re- 
ceding into an_ historical perspective 
favourable to its calm and unbiased ap- 
preciation. The deep obloquy which the 
great reaction called the Romantic Move- 
ment had heaped upon it has sensibly 
diminished. The Romantic Movement it- 
self has run its course, and has not left such 
a good opinion of its insight and candour 
that the world is inclined to take its judg- 
ments on trust. Many lines of thought and 
inquiry begun in the eighteenth century, 
which the Romantic Movement brusquely 
and haughtily interrupted, have been re- 
sumed in modern times, and prosecuted 
with results too fruitful and tangible to be 
frowned down. Many of the most pro- 
minent and accepted investigators of the 
present day are manifestly continuing the 
work begun a hundred years ago, only 
with the greater scope, mastery and preci- 
sion which belong to more mature methods, 
and greater firmness of scientific grasp. 
The facts of the present have naturally 
afforded a superior position for observing 
the past, of appreciating both its achieve- 
ments and shortcomings—of doing justice, 
in fact, tv-imperfect and tentative begin- 
nings, by connecting them with the wider 
and more striking results arrived at since. 

But the eighteenth century by itself is a 
vague term. There was an eighteeuth cen- 
tury of France, and another of England, 
and another of Germany; and though 
interconnected by many links, they also 
differed profoundly in accordance with the 
difference of their historical antecedents. 
To the French the eighteenth century 
must ever have the overpowering interest 
of having been the preparation and seed- 
plot, as it were, of their great Revolu- 
tion. To the Germans it is memorable 
as the period of their revived literature and 
philosophy. To the English it is none of 
these things. Politically it was for us a 
period of quiet, if not of stagnation. In 
the higher literature and speculation, it 


was marked by an absence of depth, 
spontaneity and power, reckoning but 
four men of really lofty stature, Swift, 
Hume, Butler and Burke. The history 
of thought in our country is therefore 
tame as compared with the history of 
thought in France and Germany in the 
eighteenth century. It is impossible to 
study the literature of France during that 
period without the great catastrophe with 
which the century closed obtruding on 
the mind. We hear the roar of that 
mighty tempest through the softest and 
calmest periods which went before it. In 
Germany the presence of Goethe attracts 
all our attention as to an old Olympian 
new lighted on the earth. But England 
not only suffers in comparison with foreign 
countries, she suffers in comparison with 
her former self during this period. The 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century 
seems close, heavy, and dull, when con- 
trasted with the stormy gloom and 
sunshine, the high and bracing winds ot 
the seventeenth. But wider conceptions 
of history are tending more and more to 
rebuke the narrow partiality which 
dwells with exclusive interest on a few 
chosen periods of history, ignoring the 
intervening spaces as unimportant. The 
essence of history is its continuity, and 
arbitrary selection of favoured epochs is 
injurious to the full understanding even 
of those epochs themselves. The new 
historian of English thought in the 
eighteenth century, therefore, need fear 
no cold reception from serious students on 
the ground of his subject. Although in 
universal history the period he illustrates 
does not take the highest rank by a long 
way, it takes a highly important rank in 
the history of England. Between 1700 
and 1800 a good deal was thought and 
done which may not go unrecorded. The 
distance between Locke and Coleridge, 
between Dryden and Wordsworth, in the 
intellectual order, is not greater than the 
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distance between Somers and Lord Eldon, 
between Marlborough and Wellington, in 
the political and military orders, and in 
each case the distance is immense. 
When the century began, the embers of 
the civil wars were still hot, and ready to 
burst into flame. When it closed they 
seemed as remote as the Wars of the 
Roses, and other wars were kindling into 
wide conflagration. 

In Mr. Leslie Stephen the eighteenth 
century has found an historian naturally 
and spontaneously capable of doing it 
justice. He has in full measure the first 
quality of an historian, the quality of 
thorough impartiality, not the imperfect 
and make-believe impartiality which ab- 
stains carefully from open partisanship, 
yet through want of sympathetic appre- 
hension and mental flexibility never can 
realise the standpoint of an opponent ; 
but that dignified equity founded on ima- 
ginative insight, which finds an austere 
pleasure in displaying the strength of an 
enemy’s position, from which a secret con- 
fidence that he is able to turn it is per- 
haps not excluded. In all the book he 
mentions no writer with more respect 
than the Nonjuror William Law, and 
from the opinions of no writer is he per- 
haps further removed. But Law’s single- 
hearted sincerity and earnest depth fill 
him with the tenderest respect and ad- 
miration as for a consistent valiant man 
who had the courage of his convictions. 
In a lower degree he is cordially warm to 
Sherlock, the lawyer-bishop, who held his 
own against the legal dignitaries of the 
House of Lords, and wrote one of the 
most telling tracts against the Deists. 
He is only pleasantly harsh to the 
utterly vulgar men, to whichever side 
they may belong, as Warburton and 
Tom Paine. But generally there seems 
to be a sort of pre-established harmony 
between him and the objects of his 
criticism which has a very pleasing effect. 
Without the eminent quality I refer to, 
such a book as Mr. Stephen’s would have 
little or no value ; possessing it, it has a 
value very high and precious indeed. I 
shall have occasion in the remarks that 
follow to mention other qualities of an 
historian hardly second to this, such as 
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accuracy, fulness of knowledge, and the 
supreme faculty of taking pains, which 
Mr. Stephen possesses in a high degree. 
But the contents of the work must first 
engage our attention. 

They are most varied, referring to all 
forms of mental activity in the eighteenth 
century, except pure science. ‘The first 
volume is occupied with the discussion of 
what is known as the Deistical controversy, 
the long and rather wearisome debate 
between the assailants and defenders of 
Christianity, which went on with varying 
degrees of animation or dulness all 
through the century. Mr. Stephen has 
very properly enlarged the cadre of the 
German Lechler (whose excellent book on 
English Deism he mentions with merited 
respect), inasmuch as he includes in his 
survey both parties to the dispute, and 
thus treats as fully of English theology 
as of English scepticism, and brings out 
more clearly the whole field of hostilities, 
passing alternately from the attack to the 
defence, and vice versé. The campaign 
opens with Toland, and closes with Paine 
on the deistical side; commencing with 
Norris and Browne, and ending with 
Bishop Watson on the Christian side. 
Between these extremes, all the interme- 
diary writers of both camps pass in review 
—Collins, Tindal, Middleton, Hume, 
Gibbon, on the one- hand; Bentley, 
Swift, Butler, Law, Warburton (to name 
only the chief), on the other. Mr, 
Stephen does not do his work by halves, 
but gives us all needful biographical and 
bibliographical details, and then calmly 
examines the arguments seriatim with’ 
reference both to the contemporary state 
of knowledge and the light thrown by 
subsequent inquiry on the subjects of 
dispute. The abundance of material 
thus offered to Mr. Stephen for discus- 
sion is simply immense, and the result 
is as closely packed a volume of historical 
theological and metaphysical criticism as 
will be found in any language, and is 
certainly rare in ours. The second 
volume is more varied, comprising a review 
of “ Moral Philosophy,” of « Political 
Theories,” “ Political Economy,” and what 
Mr. Stephen calls “ Characteristics,” undet 
which head he classes the preachers, the 
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poets, general literature, and the Religious 
reaction, that is, the Methodist movement. 
He is as thorough and painstaking in the 
second volume as in the first. But the 
subjects are lighter, and for reasons of 
space, perhaps, treated in less detail. I 
think also I discern a more vigorous step 
and longer stride in the second volume 
than in the first, The author is less 
occupied with the useful, but sometimes 
unavoidably tedious, recapitulation of 
reasoning not his own; and gives us 
more of his own exceilent staple of 
thought and reflection. No doubt the 
change of subject carried with it a change 
of treatment; but I suspect that most 
readers will find the second volume more 
pleasant reading than the first. 

Most readers will make this preference. 
But it is probable that Mr. Stephen had 
not chiefly in view that by no means 
wholly admirable person the general 
reader, when he took the pains he has 
done with his first volume and devoted it 
wholly to the Deistical controversy. No- 
thing can well be more dead and buried 
than that once famous discussion. Burke’s 
contemptuous question, “‘ Who reads Tindal 
Chubb and Morgan now?” is stil] perti- 
nent, not for the contempt it expresses, 
but as regards the entire oblivion into 
which the whole subject has passed. 
Oblivion is not infallible, and has before 
now made huge mistakes. But she may 
be generally trusted to have a pretty sure 
instinct in these matters. On this occa- 
sion she was certainly in the right. The 
Deistical controversy in itself was not a 
thing which deserved preserving in human 
memory. In its course two or three books 
were thrown up, which there is no fear 
that the world will let die. The works of 
Butler and Hume mark epochs in the 
history of thought. But the mass of con- 
troversial literature which was evoked is 
as safely laid in its grave as the wrang- 
lings of the Scotists and Thomists, 
perhaps more so, It was no decisive and 
memorable battle in the field of specula- 
tion; but a rather obscure though long 
and desultory skirmish at the outposts, in 
which the victory of neither party could 
affect the main issue of the war. Is this 
a reason for suppressing it entirely? By 
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no means. Like other skirmishes it at 
length brought on decisive battles in 
which the head-quarters of both sides 
engaged all their forces. Theology and 
free thought came to blows in the Deistical 
controversy. Both were most inadequately 
represented ; on both sides the leaders 
were incompetent—with a reservation of 
the two names just mentioned. But this 
protracted struggle in the dark, this long 
conflict waged by volunteers, at length 
brought real generals and trained soldiers 
into the field, and has led up to the great 
contest, which is even now raging between 
religion and science, between revelation 
and positive thought. From this aspect 
I feel ready to contradict myself and say 
that the Deistical controversy is still in- 
stinct with life. 

The whole movement may be regarded 
as a gradual clearing of the ground on 
which the decisive issues were to be 
tried. At its commencement neither 
party fully realised his own position or the 
means by which it was to be made good. 
The orthodox apologists made concessions 
to the Freethinkers which were most 
dangerous and damaging to their own 
cause. As Mr, Pattison says in his ad. 
mirable essay on “ The Tendencies of Re- 
ligious Thought ” in Essays and Reviews 
—‘ Whether given doctrines or miracles 
were conformable to reason or not was 
disputed between the defence and the 
assault: but that all doctrines were to 
stand or fall by that criterion was not 
questioned.” And he quotes a series of 
apposite extracts from eminent divines in 
corroboration. In fact, both sceptics and 
believers agreed to abide by the verdict 
of reason—not the “ higher reason” of 
Coleridge and his Germans; but the 
logical understanding. The greatest of 
the Christian champions, Bishop Butler, 
does so in terms so clear and decisive that 
it is a wonder neither Mr. Pattison nor 
Mr. Stephen refer to them. ‘I express 
myself with caution,” he says, “lest I 
should be mistaken to vilify reason, which 
is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning anything, even 
revelation itself, or be misunderstood to 
assert that a supposed revelation cannot 
be proved false from internal characters. 
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For it might contain clear immoralities 
or contradictions, and either of them 
would prove it false” (Analogy, part ii. 
chap. 3). This indeed was only in 
secordance with the views of orthodox 
apologists from very early times, who had 
felt that wholly to deny the competence of 
reason was to cut the ground from under 
their own feet. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century the suspicious alliance 
offered by Boyle would have been suffi- 
cient to warn all clear-headed theologians 
of the danger of resting wholly on faith, 
on “the triumph of the authority of God 
over human reason,” as Nicole phrased 
it. Leibnitz loftily maintained the rights 
of reason, declaring that only fanatics 
disputed them (“ Aucun article de la foi 
ne saurait impliquer contradiction ” 
Theodicée, Discours). Jeremy Taylor 
again said, “‘ Whatever is against right 
reason, that no faith can oblige us to 
believe ” (quoted in Aids to Reflection, 
p. 257). But the older apologists always 
coupled this concession with the proviso 
that it behoves us to be sure that we have 
got hold of right reason. As Taylor 
continues, “‘ Although reason is a right 
judge, yet it ought not to pass sentence 
in an inquiry of faith, until all the inform- 
ation be brought in: all that is within 
and all that is without, all that is above 
and all that is below. . . For else reason 
may argue very well and yet conclude 
falsely” (Jbid). Hence the well-known 
distinction between things above and things 
contrary to reason, by which the rights of 
reason and faith were at once respected. 
Reason decided on the credentials of reve- 
lation, and having been satisfied of their 
authenticity abdicated in favour of superior 
authority. In Leibnitz’s picturesque image, 
“Revelation is like a new chief sent by 
the prince, who displays his credentials 
before the assembly which he is henceforth 
to preside over.” But these reservations 
were out of harmony with the low 
temperature to which faith had fallen in 
the eighteenth century, and they were not 
made except by mystics like William Law. 
In a more religious time, faith was the 
peint of departure, not the terminus ; men 
passed with quick steps through the 
portals of belief into the higher plains of 


religious life, where, amid the ideal 
splendours of a supra-sensuous world, the 
narrow gate by which they had entered 
was easily forgotten, or seemed of minor 
importance, But in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ‘the mind never reached as far as 
the stage of belief, for it was unceasingly 
engaged in reasoning up to it, Chris- 
tianity appeared made for nothing else 
but to be proved! What use to make of 
it when it was proved was not much 
thought about.”—(Pattison: Tendencies 
of Religious Thought.) Hence the 
apologists seem like Highlanders who 
descend from their mountain fastnesses 
to give battle in the open where their 
enemies have the advantage. They 
argued the question on terms which im- 
plied ultimate defeat. But their opponents, 
the Freethinkers, were no better off, and 
this fact imparts a sort of dreary humour 
to the whole discussion. To make good 
their contention the Freethinkers needed 
two things, both of which they lacked. 
(1) Such a positive conception of the 
order of nature as would have empowered 
them to reject the supernatural in all its 
forms, that is, to take up the standpoint of 
Atheism. (2) An adequate grasp of the 
historic method to conduct an onslaught 
on such a remote and difficult problem as 
the origin of Christianity. It is super- 
fluous to point out that they had neither 
requisite, that they attacked a scientific 
problem without science, and an histori- 
cal problem without history. Thus both 
parties were contending as it were in the 
dark, and fought with weapons the least 
adapted to their needs. The Christian 
forces took up the exposed and perilous 
ground of simple rationalism, the ration- 
alism of the Rule of Three and Euclid’s 
axioms. They acknowledged that “ im- 
moralities or contradictions” would be 
fatal to a religion. The Freethinkers at 
once poured upon them vollies of “ contra- 
dictions and immoralities ” taken from the 
Bible, interpreted by plain common sense 
and uncorrected rationalism. The deists 
scoffed at revelation, and declared the 
“light of nature” to be amply sufficient 
for all human needs, “a clear and certain 
light which enlightens all men,” as Tindal 
put it, from which he inferred that “ our 
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duty both to God and man must from the 
beginning of the world to the end remain 
unalterable, be always alike plain and 
perspicuous ” (Christianity as Old as the 
Creation, pp. 10, 17), against which 
convenient opinion the only objection was 
that it contradicted the total experience 
of the human race. It came to this— 
that both parties were formidable in attack 
and weak in defence. Both suffered 
heavily, but neither was victorious. 

That a change of tactics was indispen- 
sable at last became clear to both sides. It 
had become absolutely necessary to mark 
out the limits of the discussion, and ascer- 
tain the points on which precise issue could 
be joined. The debate thus clarified was 
seen to bear on the credibility of miracles, 
a problem which had two sides related and 
yet distinct, philosophical and historical, the 
eredibility of miracles generally, and their 
credibility at a given epoch of time. The 
new problems thus stated have been handed 
down to modern times, and the limits of a 
review preclude their discussion. But we 
may notice with interest the steadying 
effect of their precise enunciation, On 
the Deistical, or we had better say the 
positive side, Hume took up ground which 
has never been abandoned by thinkers of 
his school, viz., that miracles are in- 
credible, and that a probability, as good as 
a certainty, ties against the honesty or the 
competence of any witnesses to them. The 
orthodox defenders, though ready to meet 
Hume on his own ground, showed more 
strength on the historical side of the 
problem, and contended that the apostles 
of Christianity could have been neither 
forgers nor dupes, inasmuch as they sealed 
their testimony to miracles with their lives. 
The discussion finally drifted into a rather 
thin pseudo-historical investigation, in 
which Gibbon and Paley were the Pro- 
tagonists. A true historic sense was 
wanting to either side. Gibbon made out 
that the early Christians were sneaking but 
ambitious intriguers, bent on getting 
bishoprics and the post of confessors to 
Roman Emperors, Paley showed that 
they were hervic martyrs, driven by the 
force of miracles to testify to facts in a 
manner which cost them their lives. The 
history of the first century was tortured 
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and cross-examined by the two advocates 
for the purpose of wringing admissions 
favourable to their respective clients, And 
then the century closed with the great 
debate still pending. But the results of 
the century of discussion had been im- 
mense. The confused, desultory combats 
had been replaced by a gencral war ex. 
tending right across the field of speculation. 
The contest was removed from isolated 
points, the more or less of miracle, the 
more or less of rationalism to be admitted 
or denied, and now raged round the cen- 
tral position where final victory or defeat 
was to be decided. Naturalism or Supra- 
naturalism were henceforth inscribed on 
the standards of the conflicting hosts, and 
men have to decide which colour they will 
fight under, a momentous but not unwel- 
come alternative to sincere minds, For 
the clearness of the issue as now presented, 
all modern men are beholden to the long 
and stubborn controversies of the 18th 
century, and this debt to the past will be 
most readily acknowledged by those who 
bear themselves most resolutely in the 
present, to whichever side they may belong, 

How imperfectly my abridged statement 
represents Mr. Stephen’s full and thought- 
ful exposition need not be said, In his 
account the vicissitudes of the long cam- 
paign are enacted over again. The 
success and failure of all the greater and 
minor chiefs are made to pass before our 
eyes. His impartiality is truly Homeric, 
and he celebrates the exploits of Hector 
or Diomede with serene equity. This 
admirable quality guarantees the perma- 
nent esteem of his work. Those who want 
the truth—and though the class is small, 
its final yote is ever decisive—will find it 
here. It is one of those books which im- 
prove by keeping. Remote from partisan- 
ship it will excite noisy applause in neither 
camp. But the sterling value stamped on 
every page insures its survival, The 
history of the Deistical controversy need 
never be told again, as it can never be told 
better, if so well. 

But the first volume is not confined to 
the Deistical controversy properly 9 
called, that is, to the attack and defence 
of Christianity in set terms, In the two 
weighty chapters devoted to Hume and 
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Butler, Mr. Stephen plunges into deep 
waters into which I shall not follow him. 
These chapters are by far the most bold 
and sincere in the whole work, and the 
stoical calm of the writer as he discourses 
“on fate, freewill, and foreknowledge 
absolute,” has something grand and im- 
pressive about it. Such noble sincerity is 
unfortunately only too rare in our country, 
and Mr. Stephen would be the last to be 
surprised if his outspokenness should prove 
a stumbling-block to some. Intellectual 
courage in high speculations has ceased 
to be a characteristic of Englishmen. 
There is a series of questions which by 
common consent are not to be discussed. 
“Wedare not face them. Our cowardice 
and our better feelings shrink from the 
possibilities of a negative reply. . 
But no cowardice is ever pardonable, for 
itis never pardoned by facts. Want of 
candour brings an inevitable penalty on 
the race if not upon the individual, The 
hollowness in theory and the impotence in 
practice in the last half of the century, is 
but the natural consequence of the faint- 
heartedness which prevented English 
thinkers from looking facts in the faee. 
The huge development of hypocrisy, of 
sham beliefs, and indolent scepticism is 
the penalty we have had to pay for our 
not daring to meet the doubts openly ex- 
pressed by Hume and by Hume alone” 
(vol. i., p. 315). No one will be able to 
blame Mr. Stephen for refusing to look 
facts in the face. But the facts in ques- 
tion may be looked at in a way which 
excites disgust in every sensitive mind, 
The cynical blasphemer is one degree 
worse than the superstitious bigot, and 
isindeed an unconscious but useful ally of 
the bigot. Mr. Stephen is as far removed 
from the one asthe other. His courage is 
ever allied with tenderness, his frankness 
with sympathy for the suffering sons of 
men, And if he touched the ‘subject at 
all,he could not do it better than he has 
done, 

I have dwelt on the contents of the first 
volume because they are at once more im- 
portant and less interesting than those of 
the second. The moralists, economists, 
and littérateurs, whose works are reviewed 
in the latter, can command a public in a 
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very different way from the dry Deists 
and their opponents. Pope, Swift, Barke, 


Adam Smith, will never want readers. 
Tindal, Collins, Woolston, and company 
are mere shadows of names to all but a 
very small class, Even thebooks they wrote 
are becoming rare and not always easily 
procured, But those who hold that specu- 
lation on the highest matters is really the 
most important though not always the 
most attractive part of literature, will not 
estimate lightly the pains Mr. Stephen 
has been at to disinter their dingy volumes, 
or the service he has rendered by so doing. 
Gulliver, The Rape of the Lock, Robinson 
Crusoe make too brilliant a contrast be- 
side the dreary pamphlets “in slipshod 
English,” which the Deists issued from 
their garrets. But the Deists started a 
movement which will change—partly has 
changed—the face of literature, and the 
wits of Queen Anne have left us only their 
wit, some of which has since grown stale. 

The highly varied and attractive con- 
tents of the second volume do not admit 
of condensed and summary discussion, 
Each chapter forms a subject in itself, and 
is not often intimately related to those 
which precede or follow. Mr, Stephen’s 
delicate tact and analytical power are too 
well known to need any praise of mine. 
His sureness of hand and keenness of eye 
never fail him, and he dissects a poet, 
novelist, or moral philosopher with a 
benignant thoroughness which a lurking 
sense of humour renders pleasant to every 
one—even the victim himself one might 
suppose not to object to a knife so grace- 
fully handled. I shall therefore pass over 
with hearty commendation the discrimi- 
nating sections on general literature, the 
poets, the preachers, and others, allowing 
myself only a few remarks on the chapter 
on Moral Philosophy. 

Moral philosophy is ever a more or less 
logical deduction from the higher order of 
speculation with which it is contemporary. 
The same men, therefore, and the same 
systems which Mr. Stephen passed in 
review in the first volume meet us in 
the second. Some writers, indeed, such 
as Shaftesbury and Mandeville, are only 
moralists, and do not appear in the first 
volume. They have little beside a 
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literary value, and but slight importance 
in a history of thought. Yet Mr. Stephen 
does them justice, and often by a singular 
felicity of phrase brings out with a word 
their salient characteristic. Thus when 
he calls Mandeville’s book a ‘ pot-house 
edition of Hobbes,” we feel a portrait 
has been hit off at one stroke. On these, 
and similar excellences I cannot linger. I 
hasten on to the few pages in which Mr. 
Stephen has discussed the Utilitarian 
system of morality, not only with insight, 
but from a new and superior point of 
view. 

It has always been a crux in the Utili- 
tarian system, how to estimate the relative 
worth of pleasures—on what grounds we 
are justified in pronouncing some to be 
base and others to be noble. Mr. Stephen 
asks : “ How are we to frame our moral 
calculus? . . . One man prefers art to 
gin: a thousand prefer gin to art. Why 
is the intellectual to be preferred to the 
sensual gratification? Because, it has 
been said, those who can appreciate both 
generally or always prefer the intellectual ” 
(vol. ii. p. 98). This last remark, if I mis- 
take not, is pointed at the late Mr. Mill, 
to whom evidently the same question had 
occurred, but who had not succeeded in 
giving a very satisfactory answer. His 
reply, indeed, amounted to little more than 
changing the interrogation into an asser- 
tion,—we prefer the nobler pleasures 
because we do. In the second chapter of 
his work on Utilitarianism, he says : 
“* We may give what explanation we please 
of this unwillingness (to prefer base enjoy- 
ments) ; we may attribute it to pride . . . 
we may refer it to the love of liberty and 
personal independence . . . to the love 
of power or to the love of excitement, 
both of which do really enter into and 
contribute to it ; but its most appropriate 
appellation is a love of dignity ; which all 
human beings possess in one form or 
another,” and so on. He concludes the 
paragraph by saying: “It is better to be 
a human being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied: it is better to be Socrates dis- 
satisfied than a fool satisfied. And if the 
fool or the pig are of a different opinion, 
it is because they only know their own 
side of the question.” Mr. Stephen sees 
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clearly that this is insufficient. The pig 
and the fcol scorn our delicate insinuation 
that we know more about pleasure than 
they do. They return to their mire with 
an easy conscience, and leave us tp 
moralise at our leisure. 

Mr. Stephen’s answer, in which I think 
I am not wrong in tracing an inspiration 
from Auguste Comte, is very different 
It amounts to this, that not the wants, o 
tastes, or desires of the individual, but the 
needs of the social organism are the final 
standard by which pleasures are to be 
measured. “ Morality is to sociology what 
a sanitary code is to physiology ; and the 
analogy may Jead us a step further. It 
must be defined as the art of attaining 
social health, not as the art of attaining 
the maximum of happiness, although we 
may admit that the two ends are ultimately 
identical.” That is to say, that society 
learns in time after many painful ex 
periences what is good for it; ani 
suppresses what it has found to be evil 
by penalties more or less severe. The 
important addition to the “‘ greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number” principle 
as usually stated will not be overlooked. 
Social well-being may demand considerable 
sacrifices of happiness, not only of indi 
viduals but of a whole generation, a 
in periods of Revolution or of foreign inva- 
sion. Society long ago made up its mind 
on certain points. Men soon discovered 
that murder and theft would be fatal 
to the social bond if not kept within some 
limit, and inclinations to these crimes have 
accordingly been punished with much 
sharpness in all societies, This was 
morality in its rudimentary form. As the 
conditions requisite for social well-being 
are better understood, a far more potent 
reaction of the whole on its parts, of society 
on its members, may not only be expected 
but has already begun to take place, not only 
negatively forbidding crimes but positively 
demanding virtues, and in a measure 
insisting on the latter under penalties note 
the less efficacious for being chiefly moral; 
obloquy and neglect for unsocial conduct, 
honour and respect for the contrary. 
Pigs and fools will no doubt continue to 
exist—have they not always existed ?— 
but they will be made to realise the 
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pig position very clearly, and we shall be 


the ignominy of arguing the point 
with them whether their swinishness and 
folly are more desirable pleasures than 
wisdom and virtue. 
At this point Mr. Stephen gives forth 
a rather uncertain sound. A scientific 
morality, he says, implies a scientific psy- 
chology and sociology, and as he admits 
that they do not exist, the inference plainly 
is that morality is not in a very favourable 
position, And again, “‘ If sociology were 
once constituted, it would supply a single 
and decisive test, instead of the vague 
and complex calculus suggested by the 
eruder form of Utilitarianism, or what is 
called the greatest happiness principle.” 
Nothing can be more true. The greatest 
happiness principle is becoming somewhat 
of a bore to many of us. It is a datum 
which we take for granted, and from which 
we start. We now want the legitimate 
inferences which may be drawn from it. 
But may we not draw these inferences 
until sociology is constituted and has 
become scientific? That is an event a 


long way off, and scems to assign a date 


for the advent of morality, on this side of 
the Greek Kalends certainly, but we do 
not know how much on this side, Mr. 
Stephen’s illustration of sanitary laws and 
physiology has a misleading as well as 
an instructive side. Extension of phy- 
siological knowledge has by no means 
always led to improvements in thera- 
peutics. Many, perhaps most, remedial 
agents are justly and successfully applied 
in the cure of disease, for which it would 
be difficult to give a complete physiological 
reason and justification. Similarly in 
morals, experience has proved that many 
ethical principles are approximately correct 
and salutary, and we are not called on to 
wait for their complete psychological and 
sociological justification. 

I fear I have been able to give but an 
imperfect notion of the weighty and 
important character of Mr. Stephen’s 
book. His alert and vigorous criticism, 
terse and closely packed as a master in the 
craft can make it, is difficult to reproduce. 
It must be read to be appreciated, and I 
doubt not it will find due recognition in 
competent quarters. Lucid, sincere, and 
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fearless, the work has no rival or com- 
petitor, as far as I know, in our language 
over the field it occupies. It shows 
throughout a genuine love of “ things of 
the mind.” Only a sober enthusiasm 
could have faced the labour which it 
implies. By a thorough appreciation of 
the value of dates and similar details, it 
has been made as valuable as a work of 
reference as it is on other and higher 
grounds, 

However, I have some reservations to 
make which I trust will not be taken in 
ill part. It is not often that one has to com- 
plain of an author sticking too closely to his 
subject. On the contrary, to keep to the 
matter in hand is generally considered no 
common merit, Mr. Stephen seems to 
me to have pushed a virtue to excess, 
He not only keeps to his text, but he 
hardly allows himself to look away from 
it for a moment, even when to do so 
would manifestly furnish him with new 
means of illustrating it. The men and 
the opinions he passes in review are 
brought so close to the reader’s eyes, that 
it is not easy to see them in complete 
outline. His book rather resembles a 
bas-relief than a picture. All the 
characters are life-size, but a certain 
depth and perspective are wanting. And 
this defect pervades equally the whole 
and the parts. The history of English 
thought in the eighteenth century fills his 
volumes, and we can study it in admirable 
detail. But the relative position of English 
eighteenth century thought in the history 
of the world, or even of Europe, is im- 
perfectly marked. The Utilitarianism of 
Hume is discussed with admirable acute- 
ness ; but the pedigree of Utilitarianism 
is not considered at all, indeed it is traced 
to Locke (vol. ii. p. 80), which is a strange 
oversight in a writer who doubtless knows 
his Protagoras as well as anybody. Mr. 
Stephen steadily refuses to light up the 
matter he is treating by reference to 
suggestive analogies taken from the broad 
field of history. He will not look over 
the hedges of the field which he has 
chosen to labour in, and if we do so for 
ourselves it is without his example or 
assistance. This want of outlook, of dis- 
tant horizon, on which to rest the eye, 
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gives a sense of confinedness which at 
times is oppressive. After spending a 
considerable time with the Deists and 
their adversaries, dull and dreary men as 
Mr. Stephen admits, we would like, after 
their crude opinions have been thoroughly 
explained to us, and their erudity well 
brought out, to be reminded why such 
company is, after all, worth seeking, and 
what it can teach us. If our guide would 
now and then take us to an eminence 
whence the Deistical controversy could be 
seen in the proportions which belong to it, 
our spirits would be at ouce cheered, and 
we should consent to new introductions to 
more Deists with urbanity and even plea- 
sure. But this is denied us. On two occa- 
sions, indeed, Mr. Stephen has relaxed 
his austerity, in the sections, ‘“‘ The French 
Influence” and “The French Econo- 
mists,” both in the second volume. The 
success which has attended him, especially 
in the latter case, in thus enlarging the 
area of his survey, makes one regret he 
has not done so oftener. 

“ Savoir bien lire un livre en le jugeant 
chemin faisant, et sans cesser de le gouter, 
c'est presque tout Vart du critique. Cet 
art consiste encore d comparer et & bien 
prendre ses points de comparaison,” says 
the most accomplished of modern critics. 
Ste. Beuve had, just before the page 
where these lines occur, practised the 
theory they enunciate, by commencing his 
remarks on Atala with references to 
Homer, the Greek tragedians, Pindar, 
Theocritus, Virgil, Pope, and Boileau. 
Mr. Stephen is sparing of references and 
comparisons, and precedents taken from 
other literatures remote in time or space, 
and prefers as a rule to deal with an 
author by himself, and to evolve his merits 
or demerits by a process of reasoning. 
The analyses which he gives us on these 
occasions are often very striking and 
delicate, which is indeed a superfluous 
remark, Mr. Stephen’s talent in this 
respect being well known. But for 
historical purposes the method is not so 
satisfactory. The comparative method 
is as instructive when applied to litera- 
ture as it is in physiology; a series of 
true analogies serves to bring out, amid 
superficial differences, deep-lying resem- 
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blances which could not be suspected 
before. Mr. Pattison never fails to adopt 
this mode. In his introduction to Pope's 
Essay on Man he has given an ad- 
mirable example of it. True precedents 
are lightly touched, but they are 
thoroughly to the point, and Pope’s posi- 
tion as a gnomic poet comes out spon. 
taneously. We see that he and his age 
belong toa class, and that we may find 
analogies for them in remote quarters, 
His characteristic qualities are then more 
easily traced to social and intellectual con- 
ditions, which are seen to have had their 
types in other times and countries. 

I will refer to two instances in which 
Mr. Stephen, through the over limita 
tion of his survey, has failed to bring out 
in full clearness the resources of his 
subject. One refers to the literary re- 
action (vol. ii. p, 535), the other to the 
whole work. 

(1.) The so-called classicism which per- 
vaded the literatures of all Europe, for 
at least a century, and its contumelious 
expulsion by the Romantic reaction, offer 
one of the most interesting problems to 
the historian of thought. The origin of 
the classicism and its tyranny, its pre- 
tentious poverty, yet immense popularity, 
are all topics well worth elucidating ; and 
the same may be said of its conqueror and 
suecessor. This noble theme is treated 
by Mr. Stephen in a parsimonious man- 
ner. I do not object to what he says, 
but he does not say enough. He describes 
the classicism accurately, but he makes 
no attempt to trace its origin, to show how 
poetry had come to this pass, to display 
in panoramic width the progressive stages 
which led to this result. “ In the sphere 
of the imagination the old symbols of the 
classical school had become hopelessly 
effete. The life had departed, and they 
had become conventional or consciously 
fictitious. The muse of which Pope and 
his followers talked was an intolerable 
bore. .... To return to nature 
was, therefore, primarily to sweep aside a 
set of arbitrary rules and symbols which 
had ceased to have any meaning ” (vol. ii. 
p. 450). Very true; but why had the 
rules once had a meaning? This is pre- 
cisely a question which an historian of 
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thought might be expected to answer, 
and make us understand how it came to 
pass that what appears absurd and repel- 
lent now, once appeared beautiful and 
attractive ; to make us see with the eyes, 
and hear with the ears, of those genera- 
tions who thought that poetry consisted 
in an odd masquerade of fawns, satyrs 
Cupids, and other mythological tinsel. 
To use strong language of contempt 
towards the sentiments of a distant age 
jis now admitted to be a mistake, and 
noone does it in reference to religion or 
polities. Ido not see why the wsthetic 
feelings of a past epoch should make any 
exception, or why we should discuss the 
barbarism of Clovis, or the superstition 
of St. Benedict, with perfect serenity if 
the Poetics of Europe for a century are 
to be dismissed with disgust. Pope’s 
muse is certainly a bore to us, and was 
so to the leaders of the Romantic 
reaction. But this is not to the point. 
We want to know why she was not a 
bore to Pope’s contemporaries, and how 
0 clever a man as Pope came to talk 
«0 much about her. 

(2.) Similarly in reference to the whole 
book, Mr. Stephen’s history of thought in 
the eighteenth century is the fullest, the 
most accurate, in many ways the most able 
that exists. But he has not attempted 
to estimate the rank of that period in the 
general development of the human mind. 
Nor has he deduced from antecedent con- 
ditions its peculiar character and import. 
Except as a link between the olden time 
and the present, as an act in the great 
drama which stretches from the middle 
ages to our own days, the history of Eng- 
lish thought in the eighteenth century, is 
not a subject of much interest. Regarded 
in that light its interest is very great, and 
in that light Mr. Stephen has regarded it 
but very little. We call it in vague 
phrase a period of transition. But tran- 
sition from what and to what? Only as 
we apprehend the point left and the point 
approached can we fully realise a tendency. 
What was the point receded from by the 
eighteenth century? It was the great Catho- 
licism of Western Europe under which 
men had lived for a thousand years. The 
movement begun at the Reformation was 
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accelerated. Further and further from 
the old faith men were hurrying away. 
Halting places which the Reformers in 
their exodus from Rome had complacently 
occupied, hoping to find there abiding 
habitation, were being left behind. Men 
were approaching the frontiers of Chris- 
tianity ; on the other side was free thought. 
And many, perhaps most, knew not whither 
their course was leading them. They 
wuuld have been shocked to be told that 
to leave Rome was to leave Christianity. 
On the contrary, they thought that the 
further they got from Rome the better 
Christians they were. The Deists came 
to undeceive them. They insisted that 
having come so far, the Christian ration- 
alists ought not to hesitate to go further. 
Here the long struggle called the Deistical 
Controversy took place. Over this narrow 
border line the combat raged, the com- 
batants being often so much alike that it 
is hard at times to know why they fought 
at all. But an instinct deeper than logic 
told the Christians that the Deists were 
their natural enemies, and that in spite of 
their seeming proximity, they were really 
separated by immense spaces. All who 
retained any earnest grasp of supernatural 
belief were still within the old fold. They 
could retrace their steps from the perilous 
frontier and again enter the citadels of 
faith which they had imprudently left. 
Their adversaries would come to no 
terms with them short of absolute sur- 
render. Concessions were useless, as 
leading only to further demands. This 
ultimately became evident and produced 
the Tractarian movement in England, 
and the Ultramontane reaction in 
continental Europe. 

Rationalism on its negative side means 
nothing else than the progressive forsaking 
of the mediwval creed. On its positive 
or scientific side it stands of itself, and 
can neglect the crumbling ruins of others 
while it contemplates its own rising towers. 
In the eighteenth century only the lowest 
foundations of its own edifice were laid. 
Rationalists then were mostly destructive, 
and were hardly beginning to build for 
themselves. They were still, for the chief 
part busy with the siege of the old Bastille 
of faith, which must ever form the most 
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prominent object in any picture of the 
battle. 

It is probable that at some future day 
an historian will arise who, with broad 
and sweeping brush will depict the Decline 
and Fall of Theological, as Gibbon did of 
Imperial, Rome. He will need to bea 
large-hearted generous man, capable of 
sympathetic appreciation of men and 
opinions which his reason condemns. That 
once effulgent city of God, which, like a 
“dome of many-coloured glass,” over- 
arched Europe, will be his subject. In 
perfect calm, neither hating nor loving, 
but with kindled imagination, he will paint 
its remote splendour, its palaces and 
temples, and angels hovering with purple 
wings, and then the gradual fading of 
the glorious pageant passing by slow 
degrees into common day. One could 
wish the book were written and that we 
could read it. 
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And I could wish that Mr. Stephen had 
not left this grand object out of his picture, 
It was needed there to give a full meaning 
to what he has inserted. Thinkers in the 
eighteenth century in England may be 
broadly divided into two classes—those 
who unconsciously defended fragments of 
Catholic doctrine, and those who with 
equal unconsciousness were striving to 
formulate positive thought. The vital 
principle of both sides must be kept in 
view by an historian, though it was often 
lost sight of by those engaged in the fray, 

But I will not be offended by a few 
faults such as these seem to me. On 
looking back over Mr. Stephen’s book a 
single feeling of admiration possesses me 
for the width of his knowledge, the vigour 
of his style, and the versatility of mind 
which has enabled him to do justice to so 
many subjects. 

Jas. Cotrer Morison. 











